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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


It is again a pleasure to prepare a foreword for 
another year’s issue of our Society’s booklet. 


The committee’s choice of papers will, 1 am 
sure, prove a source of knowledge and pleasure to all 


our readers. 
M. Farmer 


REPORT 


Despite rising costs, it was agreed that the public 
should have still another opportunity to be enriched 
by the high calibre papers presented annually before 
our members. 

To assist us, two grants were received: one from 
the City, the other from the County. Without their 
help, our limited funds would not have made Volume 
6 possible. 

T. Melville Bailey, Chairman 
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THE MILITIA OF UPPER CANADA: 
THE FORMATIVE YEARS, 1793 - 1846 


By Frank L. Jones 


(An Address to the Society on January 8, 1954) 


Canadians make curiously little of their military traditions. We have never 
approached the subject with the raptures of the French nor with the almost 
neurotic attachment of the Germans towards things military. Interest in military 
affairs is only awakened when it is alleged that horses have appeared upon the 
payrolls of the Department of National Defence. Field Marshall Montgomery 
during his recent visit to Canada said that we were a martial but not a military 
people. I believe that our apparent lack of interest in the military history of our 
country is due to an ingrained belief that war is an abnormal event in the lite 
of a nation or of an individual. We hold fast to the Christian ideal that peace 
is the natural way of Man. 


However, no study of the early days in Upper Canada can be taken as 
complete if the military activities of the inhabitants are ignored. Upper Canada 
came into existence as the result of a revolution—a social upheaval of some 
magnitude. The province survived a war which set a national stamp upon its 
character which endures to this day. To examine the early militia system — how 
it was organized; how the system met the test of war; and its continuance to 
the middle of the nineteenth century —is the subject matter of this talk. Of 
necessity, it must be a survey only. 


It was evident to the men who met at the first parliament of Upper 
Canada that some form of military organization was necessary in the newly created 
province. The members of that first parliament were Loyalists, very conscious of the 

wer which had been created when the old Thirteen Colonies had broken away 

om what has been called the first British Empire. To the south of the St. 
Lawrence and the Lower Lakes lay a nation which was diametrically opposed 
to those ideals for which these Loyalists had sacrificed so much. It is difficult, 
after the passage of the years, to gauge the depth of feeling entertained by these 
men of Upper Canada towards the United States of America. These people looked 
upon Republicanism very much the same way we look upon Communism, Isaac 
Weld, a traveller who visited the Niagara district in 1796, had this to say: 


“The bulk of the people of Upper Canada are refugees, 
who were driven from the States by the persecution of the 
republican party; and though the thirteen years which have 
passed over have nearly extinguished every spark of resent- 
ment against the Americans in the breasts of the people of 
England, yet this is by no means the case in Upper Canada. 
It is common to hear, even from the children of the refugees, 
the most gross invectives pouring out against the people of 
the States; and the people of the frontier states, in their 
turn, are as violent against the refugees and their posterity; 
and, indeed, whilst Canada forms a part of the British Em- 
pire, I am inclined, from what I have seen and heard in 
travelling through the country, to think that this spirit will 
not die away.” 


It was in this atmosphere that the Militia Act was passed at the second 
session of the first parliament of Upper Canada, March 31, 1793. 


This first Militia Act was drafted by Governor Simcoe himself. Its govern- 
ing principle was practically universal liability for service for the whole male 
populaton of Upper Canada between the ages of sixteen and fifty. Every lad, 
on attaining the age of sixteen, was obliged to enrol himself with the militia 
officer in charge of the district in which he lived, under penalty for neglect, of 
a fine of $4.00. The Militia was divided into regiments and companies. Every 
company had to be paraded and inspected by its captain twice a year. There was 
no provision made for pay for these parades, but an officer who failed to appear 
on them was liable to a fine of $8.00, and a private to one of $2.00, for each 
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offence, Later, these muster parades were reduced to one per year. The annual 
muster parade at this time was a form of military census-taking; a counting of 
heads, as it were. No uniforms were issued to the militia and no arms distributed, 
it being taken for granted that every man would possess a firearm, Although 
uniforms were not provided, dress regulations were published. The dress was laid 
down as a scarlet coat with blue facings and plain gilt buttons; white waistcoat, 
linen or woollen trousers or breeches, and leggings. Officers who had served 
during the Revolutionary War were allowed to “wear out the uniforms of their 
respective Corps, which were so honourably distinguished during the late War”. 


In one respect Simcoe’s Militia Act was not a success. For the purposes 
of parliamentary representation and for militia purposes, Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe 
had set up by proclamation, dated July 16, 1792, the nineteen original counties of 
Upper Canada. County-Lieutenants were named by the Lieutenant-Governor, to 
whom were committed the organization and command of the county Militia. These 
County-Lieutenants had the power to recommend men for commissions in the militia. 
No doubt Simcoe had in mind the Lords-Lieutenant of the English Counties, and 
the social structure of that rural England which he knew so well. It was the 
England of Gainsborough and Morland: a society in which “God bless the Squire 
and his relations and keep us in our proper stations” was the dominant note. The 
office of Lieutenant of Counties and the idea of a local aristocracy, did not suit 
the conditions of the new country, and did not last long. The granting of com- 
missions in the militia was preferred to be vested directly in the Crown, in the 
person of the Lieutenant-Governor, without the intermediation of Lieutenants of 
Counties. 


The first enrolment under the Militia Act produced a sedentary militia of 
4,213 men. The term “sedentary militia” simply means the military potential in 
manpower. This enrolment of little more than 4,000 men appears to have dis- 
turbed the authorities, for in 1794 the Militia Act was amended so as to make 
men up to sixty years of age eligible for militia service. At the same time, militia- 
men became liable for service in His Majesty’s Ships of War on the Great Lakes. 
This is one peril which the soldier in the Reserve Army of today does not have 
to face — that of manning the fleet. If this provision of the Militia Act had remained 
in force, one can imagine the consternation in Hamilton among the naval people 
at H.M.C.S. “Star” if a platoon of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders sud- 
denly appeared with the intention of taking one of the Navy's Fairmiles out into 


the lake! 


Turning now to the militia organization at the Head-of-the-Lake, it must 
be borne in mind that the townships which at the present time comprise the 
County of Wentworth were, in Governor Simcoe’s time, in the West Riding of 
the County of Lincoln, with the exception of the Townships of East and West 
Flamboro’ and Beverly, which were in the West Riding of York. In 1804, the 
West Riding of Lincoln had two regiments and drew their men from the following 
Townships — Ancaster, Barton, Saltfleet, Glanford, Binbrook, Caistor, Gainsboro’, 
Grimsby, and Clinton. It might not be amiss to read the names of the officers of 
these two regiments. They will have a familiar ring to this Society. 


The officers of the first regiment were: Colonel, Peter Hare; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Andrew Bradt; Major, Richard Hatt; Captains, John Ryckman; Augustus 
Jones; Samuel Hatt; Peter Bowman; William Lottridge; John Smith; Lieutenants, 
Elijah Chambers; John Jones; John Aikman; Charles Devine; Lewis Horning; Michael 
Chewin; Robert Land, Jr.; William Davis; Ensigns, Conrad Johnston; Benj. Lock- 
wood; John Springer; David Stewart; Peter Hess; Gershom Carpenter; Ephraim 
Land; George Smith; Daniel Young, Jr.; Adjutant, Titus Simons; Quartermaster, 
James Wilson. 


The officers of the second regiment were: Lieutenant-Colonel, Ralph Clench; 
Major, Johnson Butler; Captains, Jacob Tenbroek; John Munro; Abram Nelles; 
James Henry; George Ransier; John Carpenter; Jonathan Moore; Smith Griffin; 
William Nellis; Lieutenants, Titus Geer Simons; William Carpenter; Daniel House; 
Joseph Adair; Allan Nixon; Philip House; Robert Comfort; James Doddy; Solomon 
Hill; Ensigns, Henry Hickson; Ralph Walker; Edward Griffin; Pearce Moore; 
Richard Griffin; John Snyder; Joseph Smith; Jacob Beam; Jonathan Pettit; Adjutant, 
Adrian Marlat. 


A return of the militia in 1805 shows 652 officers and 7,947 other ranks 
actually on the muster rolls. This return also revealed that, of the whole number, 
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only 200 had received any training for several years. In 1808 at the fourth session 
of the fourth parliament of Upper Canada, all the existing acts relative to the 
militia were repealed and consolidated into one comprehensive act, which received 
the assent of Lieutenant-Governor Sir Francis Gore on March 16, 1808. This new 
act enabled the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada to march the militia out 
of the province to the assistance of Lower Canada “when invaded or in a state of 
insurrection or in pursuit of an enemy”. The important point here is the fact that 
the militia could be required to serve out of the Province. As the only possible 
enemy would be the United States, it gave the authorities the power to mount a 
counter-invasion into the enemy’s territory. The Act still adhered to the old idea 
of each militiaman providing his own weapon: “each militiaman, after enrolment, 
shall within six months after enrolment provide himself with a good and efficient 
musket, fusil, rifle, or gun with at least six rounds of powder and ball.” 


One gets the impression that the authorities were loath to issue arms to the 
militia. It must be remembered that the character of the people in Upper Canada 
had been changing since the passage of the first Militia Act in 1793. More and 
more Americans were coming across the border in search of land in Upper Canada. 
They did not have that devotion to British ideals and institutions which were the 
hallmark of the Loyalists, and an undertone of apprehension about these new 
settlers runs through the official correspondence of the period. In January 1808, 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir Francis Gore reported to Sir James Craig that he was not 
sure of the loyalty of the residents around York, on the Niagara Frontier, or on 
Lake Erie. He felt that he could count on “those persons who have served in the 
American War, and their descendants which formed a considerable body of men”. 
He goes on to say that “the residue of the inhabitants of this colony consist chiefly 
of persons who have emigrated from the states of America and of consequence 
retain those ideas of equality and insubordination so prevalent in that country”. 
Fours years later, we have Governor-General Sir George Prevost writing to Lord 
Liverpool in much the same vein, “The total number of militia in Upper Canada 
is calculated at 11,000 men, of which it might not be prudent to arm more than 
4,000”. Mention will be made later of this Americanization of the province, for 
no one was more conscious of it than Major-General Sir Isaac Brock. 


Brock had come to Canada in 1802 as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 49th 
Regiment, ordered for garrison duty in Upper Canada. The name of Brock and 
the militia effort during the War of 1812-1814 are indissolubly linked. Most regulars 
of the period turned a jaundiced eye upon the militia, not without good cause. 
Brock had the gift of making regulars and militiamen work together, and this is 
his great contribution to the military history of the province. He was not blind 
to the inadequacy of the militia system as he found it in Upper Canada. In 1806, 
he describes the militia as “scattered along an extensive line of four or five hundred 
miles, unarmed and totally unaquainted with everything military, without officers 
capable of giving them instructions”. It was characteristic of the man that instead 
of throwing up his hands in despair, he set out to do something about it. In 
1811, he had been made a Major-General on the staff of North America. On October 
9 of the same year, Brock became Commander-in-Chief for Upper Canada and 
acting Lieutenant-Governor, succeeding Sir Francis Gore. 


Brock proposed to select from the sedentary militia two companies from 
each militia regiment to be known as flank companies. These companies were to 
be trained at least six times a month until they had reached a state of military 
proficiency, when it would be safe to call them out only once a month. The strength 
of a flank company was: one captain, two lieutenants, one sergeant, one drummer 
and thirty-five private soldiers. (Note the heavy proportion of officers to other 
ranks.) By this means Brock hoped to provide himself with a nucleus of trained 
and willing men in each militia regiment, upon whom he could depend in the 
event of an emergency. He was not disappointed. To the flank companies came the 
most patriotic and the most adventuresome militiamen. The flank companies were 
the backbone of the Upper Canada Militia when war finally broke out. Here is a 
letter written by Brock to Sir George Prevost on April 22, 1812, when the set up 
of the flank companies was well under way: 


“I here beg leave to call your Excellency’s attention to 
the clause which authorizes the training of the flank companies 
six times in each month; but as no provision is made for 
remunerating the men, I presume to submit for Your Excel- 
lency’s indulgent consideration, that the commissaries be in- 
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structed to issue rations for the number actually present at 
exercise. These companies, I expect, will be composed of the 
best description of inhabitants, who in most cases will have 
to go a great distance to attend parade; and, unless this liberal 
provision be allowed, will be liable to heavy expense, or be 
subject to considerable privations. According to my present 
arrangements the number embodied will not exceed 700, and 
when the companies are completed throughout the province, 
they must be calculated at 1,800; and, as during the harvest 
and the winter months few or no parades will take place, the 
total expense attending the measure can be of no material con- 
sequence in a pecuniary point of view, and may in a political 
light be productive, at this juncture, of considerable benefit.” 


This letter is of interest because it shows us Brock’s concern for the men 
who came forward to enlist in the flank companies. That little matter of rations 
being issued to the militiaman is something which might have escaped the attention 
of the more casual regular officer of that time. Secondly, Brock speaks of the poli- 
tical effect which the organization of these special companies might have. He was 
thinking, no doubt, of the Americanization of Upper Canada, and the necessity of 
having politically reliable men in each regimental area. 


The flank companies were in reality an active part or first line of the 
militia. The remaining companies of each militia regiment, called out for service, 
or “embodied” when an emergency arose, were called the service companies, These 
were considered as a reserve and were only called out when absolutely necessary, 
as when the country was invaded by an enemy. Brock had practically divided the 
militia into two distinct classes: a voluntary enrolled, organized, trained available 
body — an active force in being, the flank companies; and secondly, the rest of the 
militia liable by law for service, but not embodied or trained. Although the service 
companies of the militia did good service whenever urgently required, the efforts 
of the regular army officers during the War of 1812, as regards the militia, were 
largely devoted to perfecting the flank companies and the Volunteer Incorporated 
Militia. The Volunteer Incorporated Militia is another military organization differ- 
ing from anything that has hitherto been mentioned, and will be dealt with later on. 


When war came in June 1812, the flank companies were immediately called 
out, and provided Brock with a force of 800 men to concentrate on the Niagara 
Frontier. The service companies of some of the militia regiments were embodied, 
particularly the Lincoln Militia. On the Niagara Frontier, Brock was able to arm 
the militia from the reserve stores, but could provide nothing else in the way of 
equipment. In his official report, he writes: 


“Nearly the whole of the arms at my disposal have 
been issued. They are barely sufficient to arm the militia 
required to guard the frontier. The militia assembled in a 
wretched state in regard to clothing; many were without shoes, 
an article which can scarcely be provided in the country.” 


Here is a letter from the Quartermaster-General of Militia to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clark, officer commanding the 2nd Regiment, Lincoln Militia, who had 
made a request for blankets, camp kettles, and other necessary items: 


Headquarters, Niagara, July 3, 1812 


“Sir — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of yesterday’s date, in answer to which I am 
to inform you that none of the articles required by you, ex- 
cepting nails, are in store here. 


“The General, has, however, ordered camp kettles and 
haversacks to be made, and as soon as they shall be brought 
in you shall be supplied with a proportion of each. 


“You are not to expect tents, and must endeavour to 
shelter your men in the adjacent houses, barns, etc. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Clark’s reaction to this letter has not been recorded. 
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This lack of supplies was not the fault of Brock or of his predecessors. 
Since 1793 Britain had been at war with Revolutionary France and the Napoleonic 
Empire. Her main effort was directed in maintaining in the field the 40,000 men 
serving under Wellington in Spain, and neither supplies nor regiments could be 
sent to the remote province of Upper Canada in the critical year of 1812. Even 
if such were available, the supply line was a long one. It was easier to maintain 
an army in the Spanish Peninsula than to send the help urgently required on the 
Niagara Frontier. The distance from Portsmouth to Lisbon is 900 miles; Ports- 
mouth to the Niagara Frontier, 3,500 miles. The only port through which supplies 
could be moved was Montreal, and it was ice-bound for six months of the year. 
Upper Canada would have to be held by the scanty reguler forces on the ground 
— 1,500 in number — backed up by the militia. 


The militia came into the field in rough homespun, or in buckskin shirts, 
leggings and moccasins; this last a very practical outfit for bush fighting. It was 
the Indian dress. They were equipped with the regular smooth bore flintlock 
musket. They were provided with shoulder belts, which supported the bayonet on 
the left and the cartouche box on the right. Those who were fortunate enough to 
possess blankets would wear them “en banderole” slung from the right shoulder — 
this to keep the cartouche box easy to reach. Their officers would be in uniform. 
These men must have presented an extraordinary appearance to the regular officers, 
who were used to the prim scarlet ranks of one of His Majesty’s Regiments of Foot. 
How long they could be kept in the field, and just how they would fight, must 
have been uppermost in the minds of the professionals. 


Here is the militia as seen through Brock’s eyes, in a letter to Sir George 
Prevost: 


Ft. George, July 12, 1812 


“The militia which assembled here immediately on the 
account being received of war being declared by the United 
States, have been improving daily in discipline; but the men 
evince a degree of impatience under their present restraint that 
is far from inspiring confidence. So great was the clamour to 
return to attend to their farms, that I found myself in great 
measure compelled to sanction the departure of a large pro- 
portion; and I am not without my apprehensions that the re- 
mainder will, in defiance of the law, which can only impose 
a fine of £20, leave the service the moment the harvest 
commences. There can be no doubt that a large portion of 
the population in this neighbourhood are sincere in their pro- 
fessions to defend the country; but it appears likewise evident 
to me that the greater part are either indifferent to what is 
passing, or so completely American as to rejoice in the pros- 
pects of a change of government. Many, who now consider 
our means inadequate, would readily take an active part were 
the regular troops increased. These cool calculators are num- 
erous in all societies.” 


This is an interesting letter. It presents us with the two most serious prob- 
lems confronting the authorities during the war. At the very outset of the conflict, 
the question arose of just how many men of the sedentary militia could be embodied 
without endangering the food supply of Upper Canada. Almost to a man, the militia 
were farmers. Thus, if the immemorial tasks which bind men to the soil — the 
clearing of the land, the ploughing, the seeding, the harvesting, animal husbandry 
— were too greatly disturbed, then starvation would be the lot of the population 
of the province. Fines and appeals to patriotism fell on deaf ears, when men knew 
that their crops would rot in the fields if the harvest was not taken in. This was 
the main reason for the desertions from the militia which plagued the army com- 
mand during the war. 


Brock’s comments on the “wait-and-see” attitude of the population brings to 
the fore the apprehensions of Gore and Prevost of which mention has already been 
made. At this time the population of Upper Canada has been estimated at 77,000, 
of whom only about 20,000 were Loyalists or the children of Loyalists. The re- 
mainder were settlers from the United States. General Harrison, U.S. Army, was 
probably thinking of these when he stated that Canada was defended by “mercenary 
soldiers, reluctant Canadians goaded into the field by the bayonet, and wretched 
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savages.” It is against this background of indecision in the minds of many that the 
sharp little action at Queenston Heights takes on an importance out of all proportion 
to the numbers engaged. 


Present at Queenston Heights were one flank company from the 5th Regiment, 
Lincoln Militia; one flank company from the 2nd Regiment, York Militia; and both 
flank companies of the 3rd Regiment, York Militia. The presence of these militiamen 
and the determination which they showed, had a great influence upon the waverers 
and the “cool calculators” who were awaiting the turn of events. As Professor Lower 
says, “there is nothing like a good display of successful force for making people 
decide which side it is their patriotic duty to support. After Queenston Heights there 
was little danger of fifth columnism swinging the province into the Republic.” 


Hard-fought little actions like Queenston were the exception rather than the 
rule for the militia during the war. Their role was one of guarding the lines of 
communication, the garrisoning of strong points, and providing escorts for prisoners 
of war. Field-Marshall Lord Wavell’s remark that “war is 98 per cent monotony 
and 2 per cent intense excitement” would have been heartily concurred in by the 
militiamen of the period. They were used to taking on as many duties as possible to 
allow the regular regiments freedom of action in the field force. This is not to say 
that they were not present when action with the enemy took place—they were 
present at all the engagements which took place in Upper Canada, but in a second- 
ary role to the regulars. To quote a contemporary observer, the militiamen who 
took the field did so with one end in view: 


“They feel it their duty to kill all they can... that 
they may discourage any more from invading the province; that 
the government may give up the idea of conquering it, and 
withdraw their forces that they may go home also, for they 
are greatly distressed in leaving their families so long, many 
of whom are in a suffering condition.” 


The militia were also employed in bringing in men who had been called up 
for service and who had not appeared at the appointed time and place. From the 
letter already quoted we learn this: 


“Not only the officers of the army and the Indians were 
engaged to compel obedience, but all the militia that had been 
in the service; they thought it hard and unreasonable that they 
must bear all the burdens and dangers of the war; therefore, a 
number of them were zealously engaged to bring forth the dis- 
obedient, although their neighbours and relations.” 


No doubt these unwilling ones were the “reluctant Canadians goaded into 
the field by the bayonet” which General Harrison had in mind. Conscription is not 
a new problem in Canadian life. 


The militia rendered its most valuable service when the province was actually 
invaded. They knew the physical features of the land. Every path and trail was 
known to them, and their knowledge of the country provided the force commander 
with excellent information. Witness the service of Billy the Scout at Stoney Creek. 


They were also used to good effect to drive in enemy foraging parties who 
were operating on the flanks of the enemy’s line of advance. Being used to the 
woods, the farmer-soldier was more at home in bush fighting than his British 
comrade in a line regiment. As an interesting sidelight, both the Canadian and 
American militia were partial to the use of buckshot instead of the musket ball. 
Even the American regulars appreciated the effect of buckshot. It would appear 
that the musket cartridges in the American service were made up with buckshot. 
General Wilkinson, in his memoirs, tells us that “the musket and bayonet with 
buckshot is preferred, because in nocturnal affairs, nothing decisive can take place 
but at close quarters.” The use of buckshot in warfare between civilized nations 
has long since been outlawed by the Hague Convention. We live in a gentler age! 


One aspect of the militia warrants careful examination — the morale of the 
men. which rose and fell as they experienced the ups and downs of wartare. It is a 
characteristic of the volunteer soldier to be over-elated by success, and unduly de- 
pressed by defeat. He cannot accept the fortunes of war with the indifference of 
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the regular soldier, whose attitude is “win today, lose tomorrow; all in the day’s 
work.” In the spring of 1813, American arms were in the ascendancy. York had 
been burned, and Fort George lost, and the control of Lake Erie and the western 
end of Lake Ontario was in American hands. There was a serious decline in militia 
morale. Colonel Vincent, in command at Fort George before the place fell to an 
American assault, expressed anxiety about the militia in a letter to Sir George 
Prevost, dated May 19: 


“It is with regret that I can neither report favourably of 
their numbers nor their willing co-operation. Every exertion 
has been made, and every expedient used, to bring them for- 
ward and unite their efforts to those of His Majesty’s Forces, 
with but little effect; and desertion beyond all conception con- 
tinues to mark their indifference to the important cause in 
which we are now engaged.” 


Prevost was even more pessimistic in his despatch to Lord Bathurst on May 
26, in which he presented his appreciation of the situation in Upper Canada. He 
wrote of: 


“the growing discontent and undissembled dissatisfac- 
tion of the mass of the people in Upper Canada in consequence 
of the effects of the militia laws upon the population thinly 
scattered over an extensive range of country, whose zeal was 
exhausted and whose exertions had brought want and ruin to 
the doors of many.” 


It is against this background of official doubts and widespread war weariness 
that the work of the militia must be viewed. It throws into high relief the con- 
tribution made by the men who did not lose heart in adversity. The letters quoted 
present a different picture from the one held up to us by some writers of text books. 
There is, however, no reason for anyone to revise his ideas of Canadian patriotism 
during this period which has been called “the heroic age in Upper Canada”. It 
ey heroic for the simple reason that a few stood firm when many wavered and 
ell away. 


Mention has been made of the Volunteer Incorporated Militia Battalion — 
a unit raised during the war and which was not contemplated when the militia 
system was set up. It became apparent to the military authorities that a new corps 
must be formed on a more permanent basis, which would be more effective than 
sedentary militia embodied when an emergency threatened any one area. This new 
battalion was to be raised by voluntary enlistment from the militia who would sign 
on for the duration of the war. 


The Provincial Legislature approved the plan in February 1813, and in 
order to secure a plentiful flow of recruits, offered a bounty of $8.00 for each 
enlisted man. Major-General Sheaffe thought this sum a trifle inadequate, and 
came forward with an additional $10.00 for each man who would enlist. Another 
inducement was a promise of Crown Lands to officers and men when their term 
of service was completed. After the war these grants of land were made to sur- 
vivors and were spoken of as “the Prince Regent’s Bounty”. 


The majority of the officers and men who came forward to form the corps 
had already seen active service with the flank companies and the service companies 
of the militia regiments. The dress of the new corps was laid down as a scarlet 
jacket with green facings. Drawing up dress regulations was one thing; issuing the 
uniforms was quite another. A field officer who served with the battalion has this 
to say about their dress: “Some had scarlet coats with blue or red facings, some had 
green coats, but most of them had no coats at all.” 


The battalion was concentrated at York for training, and sent to the Niagara 
Frontier in July 1814 where it was present at the Battle of Lundy’s Lane. It went 
into action about 300 strong and lost 142 all ranks, killed. wounded, missing and 
prisoners. In his official dispatch Lieutenant-General Sir Gordon Drummond refers to 
“the very creditable and excellent defence made by the Incorporated Militia Bat- 
talion.” In his General Order to the army after the action, he again remarks on the 
“gallantry and steadiness of a party of the Incorporated Militia, by whom the brunt 
of the action was for a considerable time sustained, and whose loss has been severe”. 
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The battalion was disbanded on March 10, 1815. During its short period of service 


it had lost 16 officers killed and wounded —a testi to the hard fighting j 
which it had been engaged. estimony to the hard fighting in 


The most important aftermath of the war lay in its psychological effects. 
It established a strong military tradition in Upper Canada. To quote Protessor 
Lower, “Upper Canada emerged from the war a community, its people no longer 
Americans or merely British subjects but Upper Canadians. The essence of the 
War of 1812 is that it built the first story of the Canadian national edifice.” 


To the militiaman, the end of the war meant a return to his farm, an ap- 
plication for Crown Land — the “Prince Regent’s Bounty” — and possibly an appear- 
ance before a pension board. These boards were set up on May 24, 1816. In the 
newly created Gore District the members were Colonel Beasley, Lieutenant-Colonc!l 
Andrew Bradt, Major Richard Hatt and Major Titus Geer Simons. 


The year 1816 saw the creation of the Gore District from the West Riding 
of York and the West Riding of Lincoln. The County of Wentworth came into 
existence at the same time. This made it necessary to make a change in the militia 
organization at the Head-of-the-Lake. By Militia General Order, dated July 10, 
1816, the 2nd Regiment, York Militia, became the lst Regiment, Gore District 
Militia. It will be remembered that until this time the Townships of Beverly, and 
East and West Flamboro, were part of the West Riding of York. It was from this 
area that the 2nd Regiment, York Militia, had drawn its men. This was really a 
change on paper and little else, for the militia quickly returned to the lethargic state 
it was in prior to the war—a sedentary milita, and a framework for mobilization 
only. There was, however, some activity, but hardly of a military nature. In October 
1816, a sharp note was sent from the Adjutant General to the officer commanding 
the York Militia about the misuse of government firearms. It had come to his at- 
tention that these arms were “in Common used by many of the men in Shooting 
about this Bay &c. which is contrary to all military regulations and unless it was 
entirely prohibited by the Captns. and Officers of the Companys, the Arms and 
accoutrements must be recalled in Store again”. It may be taken for granted that 
the Gore district Militia were quite likely doing the same thing in Coote’s Paradise. 
Arms were recalled to Stores. 


In 1821 there were two regiments of Gore District Militia, Most of the 
officers in these two regiments were on the strength of the old West Lincoln Militia 
in 1804, and all of them were veterans of the late war. Here is a list of the officers 
commanding and the company commanders, as published in the York Almanac: 


lst Gore — Lieutenant-Colonel, Andrew Bradt; Captains, 
Daniel Young; William Lottridge; John Smith; James Durand; 
Israel Dawdy; John Aikman; Robert Land; Frederick Yeonard; 
John W. McIntyre; Daniel Showers. 


2nd Gore — Lieutenant-Colonel, Abraham Nelles; Major, 
Titus Geer Simons; Captains, Samuel Ryckman; John Chisholm; 
Thomas Atkinson; William Chisholm; Thomas Smith; John K. 
Simons; William Ellis; George Clemens; William McKerlie; 
George Chisholm. 


Three years later, the Gore District Militia had increased to four regiments, 
the 2nd Regiment, Gore District Militia, having for its Colonel, Titus Geer Simons. 
It might be well to sketch briefly this officer’s military career. He was commissioned 
in the 2nd West Riding Regiment, Lincoln, in 1803. He attained his Majority in 
the 2nd Regiment, York Militia, in 1811, and went on active service immediately 
when war broke out. In 1813 he was serving with the Volunteer Incorporated 
Militia Battalion. He was present at the attack on Black Rock, December 30, 1813, 
in command of the militia engaged in that affair. In June 1814, he rejoined his 
old unit, the 2nd Regiment York Militia. At Lundy’s Lane he was severely wounded 
while commanding a detachment of the 2nd Yorks. He was the first sheriff of the 
Gore District, and at the affair of the “Hamilton Outrage” was hastily summoned 
to the scene when an effigy of the Lieutenant-Governor was found hanging outside 
Wentworth County Court House. He died in West Flamboro in 1829, in his 64th 


year, 


The first independent troop of cavalry in Wentworth was organized on the 
18th of June, 1824. An entry in the Gazette on that date reads as follows: 


“His Excellency is pleased to authorize the raising of a 
troop of cavalry within the limits of the 2nd Regiment of the 
Gore Militia to be attached: to that regiment, and to appoint 
Alexander Robertson to be Captain thereof.” 


These independent troops of cavalry came into fashion during the 20’s, 
and remained in existence till the 60’s. A record remains of the Hamilton Troop 
(1855); Ist Wentworth Troop (1857); and the Dundas Troop (1858). 


Sir John Colborne, an old Waterloo man who came to Upper Canada as 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1828, showed a great deal of interest in the militia. In 1830 
he had the first drill book printed in York. It is entitled, “A System of Drill for 
the Militia of Upper Canada” and contains detailed information about platoon 
exercises, firing, and battalion drill, and also music for bugle calls. 


By 1831 the growth of the population is reflected in the setting up of five 
regiments of militia in the Gore District. A list of the officers in 183] appeared 
in the Upper Canada and Provincial Calendar, published at York. It must be 
remembered that this was all that the militia was at the time —a list of officers and 
nothing more. The annual muster of the militia was still held to keep alive in men’s 
minds their liability for service under the Militia Act. These annual muster days 
were occasions for great hilarity. Mrs. Jameson in her book “Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles in Canada,” published in England in 1838, gives us an eye witness 
account of an annual muster day: 


“On a rising ground above the river which ran gurgling 
and sparkling through the green ravine beneath, the motley 
troops, about three or four hundred men, were marshalled — 
no, not marshalled, but scattered in a far more picturesque 
fashion hither and thither: a few log-houses and a saw-mill 
on the river-bank, and a little wooden church crowning the 
opposite height, formed the chief features of the scene. The 
boundless forest spread all around us. A few men, well 
mounted, and dressed as lancers, in uniforms which were how- 
ever, anything but uniform, flourished backwards on the green 
sward, to the manifest peril of the spectators; themselves and 
their horses, equally wild, disorderly, spirited, undisciplined: 
but this was perfection compared with the infantry. Here there 
was no uniformity attempted of dress, of appearance, of move- 
ment; a few had coats, others jackets; a greater number had 

neither coats nor jackets, but appeared in their shirt-sleeves, 
white or checked, or clean or dirty, in edifying variety! Some 
wore hats, other caps, others their own shaggy heads of hair. 
Some had firelocks; some had old swords, suspended in belts, 
or stuck in their waistbands; but the greater number shoul- 
dered sticks or umbrellas. Mrs. M. . .. told us that on a 
former parade day she had heard the word of command given 
thus — “Gentlemen with the umbrellas, take ground to the right! 
Gentlemen with the walking-sticks, take ground to the left!’ 
Now they ran after each other, elbowed and kicked each other, 
straddled, stooped, chattered; and if the commanding officer 
turned his back for a moment, very cooly sat down on the bank 
to -rest. 


“The parade day ended in a drunken bout and a riot, 
in which, as I was afterwards informed, the colonel had been 
knocked down, and one or two serious and even fatal accidents 
had occurred; but it was all taken so very lightly, so very much 
as a thing of course, in this half-civilised community, that I 
soon ceased to think about the matter.” 


This is the county militia, on the eve of Mackenzie’s Rebellion. I am told 


that the annual training of the Reserve Army at Niagara-on-the-Lake today, bears 
absolutely no resemblance to the scene just described. 
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The Rebellion of 1837 and the border troubles in the following year, saw 
an upsurge of militia activity in Hamilton. The 3rd Regiment, Gore District Militia 
did duty in and about Hamilton during this time. We have a glimpse of the militia 
assembling under its Colonel, later Sir Allan MacNab, in Hamilton on December 6 
1837. The Gore Gazette reads: 


“Three o'clock — a goodly array of soldiers — say at least 
400 athletic men; with the Honourable A. N. MacNab at their 
head, are now passing our office.” 


This number had shrunk to sixty when MacNab embarked on the steamer 
“Traveller” for Toronto. These men must have come from the 3rd Regiment, Gore 
District Militia. Although I do not know of any nominal role in existence which 
would positively prove this point, Mr. H. H. Robertson in his invaluable little book 
published by the Wentworth Historical Society in 1904 mentions the orderly book 
of Captain Daniel Lewis, when relating this incident. Recently, I was able to 
examine the account book of Captain Daniel K. Servos which is preserved at the 
Dundurn Museum. Captain Servos was the officer commanding the independent 
troop of cavalry attached to the 3rd Regiment, Gore District Militia, at the time 
of the rebellion. It was known as the 3rd Gore Cavalry. His account book reveals 
the establishment of his troop and a nominal roll of his men. In February 1838, 
Captain Servos was busy outfitting his troop with uniforms, for active service was 
imminent. Against each man’s name is neatly set down the cost of the articles, or 
“necessaries”, as they were then called, issued to him. Here is the cost of outfitting 
one trooper: 


COST OF UNIFORMS £ S d 
i ail Geo yet 0p een EN es eae | 0 0 
Non AC KE eee ee mea 2 3 9 
PiPaire frowsers. — = oo it Z 0 
LEPINE TS cae ee ee 15 0 
1 Cartouche Box 

and Sword Belt —........ 11 0 
Te Pair (BOGte 22. = niet 10 0 
leSword Belt 224.5 2: 7 ] 0 


The cost of each trooper’s arms which would be issued to him from Stores 
could be easily obtained from the ordnance list — sabre, pair of pistols and carbine. 
If anyone can tell me the cost of a good mount and saddlery in Hamilton in Feb- 
ruary 1838, it would then be possible to determine the cost of putting one trooper 
in the field. 


Fothergill’s Almanac for 1839 gave a full list of the officers of the Gore 
District Militia including the territorial limits of each regiment. There were thirteen 


regiments. 


Limits 
Ist Regiment Gore __-....--.- Township of Ancaster and the adjacent Indian lands 
2nd Regiment Gore ...- Township of Trafalgar 
3rd Regiment Gore -...-.-- Town of Hamilton and Township of Barton 
4th Regiment Gore ........... Township of Dumfries 
5th Regiment Gore _...._-. Townships of Nassagaweya and Esquesing 
6th Regiment Gore _......... Township of Guelph 
7th Regiment Gore -_..—--.---- Township of Flamboro, East and West 
8th Regiment Gore ...._. Township of Nelson 
9th Regiment Gore _...._.. Townships of Waterloo, Woolwich, Wilmot and 
the adjacent Clergy Reserves 
10th Regiment Gore ~~... Town and Township of Brantford 
llth Regiment Gore --.-....--.. Townships of Beverly and Puslinch 
12th Regiment Gore —__-.--—--- Townships of Glanford, Binbrook and Saltfleet 
13th Regiment Gore ——---- Townships of Nicol, Eramosa, Erin and Garafraxa 
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When Hamilton became a city in 1846, the Gore District Militia disappeared 
from the militia rolls, and in its place were set up the Wentworth Militia and the 
Halton Militia. The territorial limits of the 1st Battalion, Wentworth Militia, was 
the City of Hamilton; its Officer Commanding, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Allan MacNab. 
This organization of the militia in this area existed until the forming of the 13th 
Battalion of Infantry, Hamilton Light Infantry (Wentworth Regiment). It is to be 
regretted that the older name, “The Gore Regiment”, was not used in its title. 
It would have given the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry a link —a tenuous connec- 
tion — with the men of 1812. One would like to think that the spirit of the flank 
companies which burned so brightly at Queenston Heights was transmitted in some 
mysterious way to sustain the Regiment in the hour of its greatest agony at Dieppe. 


Arky bol IN AD Dex: 


A MILITARY MISCELLANY: 
THE WAR OF 1812 - 1814 


DRESS 
General Order, Quebec, 29 November 1811] 


Officers to wear their hats straight when on duties of parade. 

Officers will on all occasions conform to the dress ordered to be worn by 
the troops; a perfect uniformity to be observed in each corps with respect to fur caps 
and every article of dress. 


Militia General Order, Kingston, 1 June 1814 


His Honour the President is pleased to signify his desire that all officers on 
duty shall appear in a scarlet jacket with dark blue facings, yellow buttons, gold 
lace round the collar and cuffs only, and plain gold epaulettes (according to their 
rank), grey pantaloons or trousers, cap according to His Majsety’s regulations for 
regiments of the line. The jacket to be made according to the King’s Order for 
corps of the line. 


RATIONS 
General Order, 13 August, 1813 


Flour: or Disctit 2. ee ee 1% lbs. 
Sale Pork s0.2 0 as a ee Se ee 10% oz. or 
Fresh: .or-Salt. beet. 58a, © A eee 1 lb. 

Reig ct) ee ee EAP Ed ee as Yar gill 


DISCIPLINE 
The British Army 


General Order, October 1813 
Deserters to be branded on the left side, two inches below the armpit with 
the letter “D” one-half inch long, and then transported. 
The United States Army 
Sentences given by Courts-Martial at Fort Niagara in 1813: 


A. That he be chained to a wheel-barrow one week at hard labour; 
B. That his ration of Whiskey be stopped for two weeks; 
C. To receive twelve cobbs on his bare posterior. 
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MORALE 


Fort George 1812 


“Six companies of the 48th are with me here, and the remaining four at 
Kingston, under Vincent. Although the regiment has been ten years in this country 
drinking rum without bounds, it is still respectable, and apparently ardent for an 
opportunity to acquire distinction.” : 


Major-General Sir Isaac Brock 


LEADERSHIP 


Colonel James Fitzgibbon, late His Majesty’s 49th Regiment of Foot, writes 
in 1860, in his eightieth year, of an incident in his youth: 


“One item of my experience in the improvement of the 
human mind was the chief foundation of my great success 
in teaching officers and soldiers, and the management of men 
generally. One morning, at early drill, everything went amiss 
with me. I became angry, scolded, and even used my cane 
which was then allowed, and, in fact was too much used. 
At length I let the men stand at ease, and walked about in 
front, thinking what could be the cause of the want of my usual 
success; when, fortunately, it occurred to me that it must be 
owing to my own impatient and angry temper. 


“At once I began to speak gently to the men, and prom- 
ised to shorten the time of drill by half an hour, if they exerted 
themselves; after which all went well. Often afterwards, have 
I pretended to be angry, and scolded the men, when, invari- 
ably, things went amiss. After some time, an idea occurred to 
me that I should treat the men as a lady would her piano — 
that is, put them in tune (good humour) before I played upon 
them; and thus I soon ascertained that I could readily lead 
aine men where I could not drive one.” 


ATROCITY 


Major McFarland, 23rd United States Infantry wrote a letter about the 
burning of the village of St. Davids by Lieutenant-Colonel Stone, New York Militia. 


“The militia and Indians plundered and burnt every- 
thing. The whole population is against us; not a foraging party 
but is fired on, and not infrequently returns with missing 
numbers. This state was to be anticipated. The Indians were 
sent off some days since, as they were found useless except 
to plunder. The militia have burnt several private dwelling- 
houses, and on the nineteenth instant burnt the village of 
St. Davids, consisting of about thirty or forty houses. This was 
done within three miles of camp; and my battalion was sent 
to cover the retreat, as the militia had been sent to scour the 
country of some Indians and rangers, and it was presumed 
they might be pursued. My God! What a service! I have never 
witnessed such a scene, and had not the commanding officer 
of the party, Lieutenant-Colonel Stone, been disgraced and 
sent out of the army, I should have handed in my sheepskin.” 


This letter was written 25 July 1814. On the evening of that day, Major 
McFarland, 23rd U.S. Infantry, was killed in action at Lundy’s Lane. 
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EPITAPH 


Lieutenant-Colonel Cecil Bisshopp led a British-Canadian force in an attack 
on the American positions at Black Rock, July 11, 1814. Five days later he died 
of wounds received in the action. He was buried at Lundy’s Lane, Niagara Falls, 
where a monument was set up over his remains by his sorrowing relations, with 
these lines written by the Right Honourable Sir R. Wilmot Horton, Bart: 


“Stranger, whose fearful steps eer now have stood, 
Beneath Niagara’s stupendous flood, 

Whose mind with awful ecstasy elate, 

Heard, in the mighty rush, the voice of fate. 

Pause o’er this shrine, where sleeps the young, and brave, 
And shed one gen’rous tear o’er Cecil’s grave.” 


HONOURS AND AWARDS 


1. Letter from His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada. 


Downing Street, January Ist, 1821. 

Sir, 
In reply to your letter to me of the 16th September last, 
I have the honour to acquaint you that the necessary directions 
have been given for providing colours intended to be presented 


to the Incorporated Militia of Upper Canada, having the word 
NIAGARA inscribed on them. 


I have the honour to be, etc. 


Bathurst. 


2. The Legislature of Upper Canada votes the sum of one hundred guineas to 
the Speaker of the House of Assembly to purchase a sword to be presented to 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Robinson, late commanding officer of the Incor- 
porated Militia. A further sum of fifty guineas was subsequently voted for the 
purchase of a sword for Major Kerby. 


THE FINAL WORD 


“The history of a battle is not unlike the history of 
a ball. Some individuals may recollect all the little events, of 
which the great result is the battle won or lost; but no indi- 
vidual can recollect the order in which, or the exact moment 
at which, they occurred which makes all the difference as to 
their value or importance. 


“Then the faults or the misbehaviour of some gave 
occasion for the distinction of others. 


“Believe me that every man you see in military uniform 
is not a hero.” 


Field Marshal, His Grace, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
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WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE — HIS CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE CANADIAN POLITICAL TRADITION 


By William Morrison 


(An Address to the Society on January 11, 1963) 


What kind of a man was William Lyon Mackenzie? A hero, a monster, or 
a nonentity? He has been portrayed, at various times, as all three. Elementary 
texts describe him as the “little rebel”, a brave man who did a wicked and 
foolish thing, but all the same made Canada safe for democracy. One biographer 
Lindsey, praises him as a hero, while the author of the most extensive work on 
the Upper Canada Rebellion, Dent, paints him as brave and sincere, but basically 
unstable and untrustworthy. Nowadays, when revisionism is the trend, it seems 
fashionable to dismiss Mackenzie as a demagogue, who did all he could to retard 
the development of Canada into the country it is today. 


In a consideration of Mackenzie the man, | shall first pose several rhetorical 
questions and then try to answer them: Was Mackenzie representative of the 
feelings and opinions of a majority of the people in the Province, or did he 
represent only the dregs of Provincial society? Was he a brave man or a coward? 
Was he well balanced, or insane? Did he believe in economic progress for the 
Province or was he an obstructionist? Did he ever propose anything constructive 
or did he merely attack things? Did he have any understanding of the political 
reforms he advocated? Did he favour the British connection, or was he from the 
start a republican? Was he an honest man, or an opportunist and a liar? 


I shall answer the last question first. Mackenzie was undoubtedly one of 
the most honest and incorruptible men in the history of Canadian politics. He 
might have become a_ successful and wealthy printer had he not chosen to 
expose what he considered the besetting evils of Upper Canada. In the cause of 
reform he was completely without self-interest. For example, when he learned 
that the Gore “Free Press”, a Liberal paper, was in financial difficulties, he 
wrote in his own newspaper, “The Colonial Advocate’: “We say .. . to our 
supporters in the Gore district ‘Rather than that a liberal journal should not be 
firmly upheld in Gore, if you cannot take both papers, drop “The Colonial 
Advocate” and take the “Free Press”’.1 This is surely an astonishing example 
of honesty and selflessness, for Mackenzie often was hard pressed to find the 
money to keep his paper going. It must be said about this honesty, however, 
that it was sometimes misplaced and _ ill-timed. “His editorials spoke out what- 
ever inspiration came into his head, whenever it came. He thought it hypocrisy 
to do anything else. To read the Advocate then, was to be sure of finding 
remarks that had been better left unsaid’.2 Mackenzie never distinguished be- 
tween the public and private lives of his opponents. In the first issue of his 
paper he had said “We are perfectly exempt from all unfriendly personal feel- 
ings, and if we speak of men, it will solely be in reference to their public acts”.3 
Compare this with what he was writing a few years later. The Robinsons, a 
prominent Toronto family who had been United Empire Loyalists from Virginia, 
were told in print that their “mothers came to America to try their luck and 
were purchased by their sires with tobacco according to the quality of the article”.4 
He could never refrain from publishing good copy, no matter who was injured. 


On the other side of this picture of honesty I must, in all fairness, confess 
that Mackenzie was given to lying when under extreme provocation. The best 
example of this is the “Caroline” incident. Mackenzie wrote a pamphlet describ- 
ing this ship going over Niagara Falls in flames with people trapped on board. 
Although he was present at the event, he must have known his account of it 
was simply not true. 


The next question is of Mackenzie’s bravery. I bring this question up 
because of the story of Mackenzie wearing several greatcoats at once during the 
Rebellion to protect himself from bullets; this story may be true, but the tale 
of his escape in women’s clothes is not. Against this may be cited the true 
storv of his saving a woman from drowning, by throwing himself over a gap 
in the ice of the St. Lawrence river and allowing her to walk across on his back. 
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Was he representative of the people? This is a very important point. It 
has been suggested that he voiced the opinions of the backwoods frontiersman 
and the town riff-raff only. But Mackenzie was elected to the Assembly from 
the County of York five times by a large majority. These men were settled 
farmers, not frontiersmen. Of course, it must be remembered that because of the 
Clergy Reserves system the whole Province tended to be one large frontier. 


Mackenzie knew the people. He had travelled from one end of the 
Province to the other. One need only pick up a single copy of “The Colonial 
Advocate” to find reports on the state of the roads and the schools, and the 
opinions of the people of the Province. It was only Mackenzie’s later tendency 
towards rebellion, Bond Head’s bleating of the British connection, and Ryerson’s 
defection from the cause of reform, that turned the moderates against him. The 
more radical Mackenzie became, the less support he had; but before 1832 he 
was undoubtedly representative of the feelings of the majority of the population 
of the Province. 


The question of Mackenzie’s mental stability is also pertinent. He seems 
to have gone nearly berserk in 1837 during the course of the Rebellion, riding 
around on a white pony —as Dr. Kilbourn says, “like a sort of deranged Yankee 
Doodle”; raving, screaming and giving impossible and contradictory orders. He 
was an exceedingly hot-tempered and excitable man, fitful rather than steady. 
His bursts of energy have been described as .. . 


the first salvo of words uttered generating a fierce elation, 
which in turn inspired him to stronger language but less care- 
ful aim, and so on till some event interfered or the frenzy 
subsided.s He seems to have lost control of himself com- 
pletely during these outbursts of excitement. 


Next, we turn to Mackenzie as an advocate of progress. I do not mean 
political progress; a discussion of this will come later. It is with the other forms 
of self-improvement possible to man that we are concerned here. It has been 
suggested that Mackenzie was strictly an obstructionist, carping at everything 
and never proposing a single concrete idea for the social or economic improve- 
ment of the Province. But he wrote about the Welland canal “The whole of my 
observations on the condition of the Welland Canal, and the pleasing results I 
have met with, have greatly heightened my desire in favour of the improve- 
ment of the River St. Lawrence”’.6 He was not against the Welland Canal. On 
the contrary, he thought it was a wonderful idea, but he thought it was being 
run corruptly and inefficiently, and that is why he opposed and attacked it. 


He supported the cultural efforts of the Province which he considered 
worthwhile: 
It says a great deal in favour of the good taste of the 
capital of Upper Canada that while miserable obscene stroll- 
ing players have been unable to winter in it, the proprietor 
of the Museum has found support in exhibiting his collection 
of the wonderful works of nature and art.7 


He was entirely in favour of public improvements, but insisted that the 
money be spent where it would do the most good: 


Instead of spending $25,000 on a Court house and bringing 
on a direct taxation on the people of York, would it not be 
better to build respectable and efficient wharves for the 
accommodation of the shipping?s 


He continually campaigned for a good library for the legislative bodies, 
* “ee ° ” 
referring to the old one as “sweepings of some second-hand London bookshop”. 


One of his crusades which has largely been ignored by historians was 
that for a better educational system for the Province. Entranced by the repu- 
tation of Egerton Ryerson, some historians tend, to forget that Mackenzie prepared 
a system of his own. John Strachan had made it clear in 1827 that he envisaged 
a network of Church of England schools throughout the Province. He advised 
the appointment of additional clergy, to be sent from England, to “infuse into 
the inhabitants a tone and feeling entirely English; and acquiring by degrees the 
direction of education which the Clergy of England have always possessed’”’.s This 
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sort of thing was, of course, anathema to Mackenzie, who regarded it as a con- 
spiracy of the priesthood to enslave the minds of the people. His own ideas on 
education he set forth in his “Catechism of Education,” published in “The 
Colonial Advocate”. This is a curious mixture of very sensible ideas on education 
and Mackenzie’s own political prejudices. Article 80 will serve as an example: 


Q. What is the consequence of entrusting the education of 
youth of a colony to its government, or to people patron- 
ized by such colony government? 


A. They are trained generally to habits of servility and tolera- 
tion of arbitrary power, in as far as precept and example 
can influence their minds; but fortunately obtain those 
keys of useful knowledge, the faculties of reading and 
writing, by means of which the ‘liberty of the press’ and 
the intelligence of the age, they are prevented from be- 
coming instruments of evil, and enabled to form a just and 
correct estimate of their own situation, and of the conduct 
and character under which they live.io 


Mackenzie saw in education a means of making the people politically 
literate. He returned again and again to the plea for an educated electorate; 
“The question whether a people should be Educated is the same as whether it 
should be happy or miserable, liberated or oppressed.”11 He applauded the founda- 
tion of the York Mechanics’ Institute in 1831, but considered the founding of 
Upper Canada College to be part of a plot to set an educated aristocracy firmly 
upon the people’s necks. His ideas on education reflect the faith he had in the 
basic intelligence of the common people, and in their ability to govern them- 
selves if given the opportunity. 


The question of patriotism was asked so that I could quote from Mac- 
kenzie’s writings on the War of 1812. It has been suggested that Mackenzie 
was pro-American in all things. But he wrote: 


I went aboard the great ship St. Lawrence (Yeo’s flagship) 
and although none of your warlike sort of people except in 
a quiet way and upon paper, I do hope that if she is ever 
again put in commission, she will give these noisy brethren 
of ours on the other side of the lake such a broadside as 
they may remember; so that at the peace which will be there- 
after, I may hear less of their glorious and uninterrupted line 
of victories by sea and land — General Hull’s campaign to the 
contrary notwithstanding.12 


Whatever Mackenzie may have thought of the American political system, 
his loyalties lay first with Canada. 
Well then, what did Mackenzie think of the American political system? 
What were his political beliefs? It has been stated by some historians that he 
had none at all. 
Mackenzie never succeeded in taking the leadership on any 
prominent issue . . . nor had he throughout life a decided 
policy .. . At any one moment from 1820 to 1837 his writings 
were but the reflection of the miscellaneous complaints which 
happened to be present.!3 


Against this, I quote a rather lengthy paragraph from another source, and 
I disclaim any responsibility for the welter of metaphors contained in it. 


Few public men in Canadian history have so represented the 
spirit of their age as did William Lyon Mackenzie, and par- 
ticularly during the pre-Rebellion stage of his career. This 
was the age of Catholic Emancipation and the Great Reform 
Bill, the age of Bentham and Byron, of Cobbett and Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, of O’Connell and Huskisson; the age when 
the bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe triumphed over the 
last of the Bourbons at Paris, and when ‘King’ Andrew Jackson 
succeeded the Adams dynasty at Washington. On both sides 
of the Atlantic the new wine of liberty and democracy was 
bursting the old bottles of restriction and privilege. Across 
the Atlantic the new stocks were of the vintage of the French 
Revolution or from the vineyards of Adam Smith and Jeremy 
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Bentham; on this side it was largely ‘home brew’ of the 
frontier. But there was still on hand much of the vintages 
of 1688 and 1776, neither of which had lost its power to 
stimulate men. In the 1820’s and 1830’s William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie was the principal purveyor of these various wines of 
liberty to the backwoods colony of Upper Canada.14 


Which interpretation are we to believe? Mackenzie the agitator without a 
goal, or Mackenzie the political Messiah? Or, perhaps neither? By a study of the 
origins, development and application of his political ideas we may arrive at an 
answer. There are, however, several difficulties in identifying these ideas. Mackenzie 
was not very consistent, nor was he very exact. He was always engaged in con- 
troversy, and in the heat of the moment was inclined to pick up and fire any 
intellectual ammunition which he thought might hit the target. He was catholic 
in his intellectual interests. He had read a great deal of everything, but had 
never seriously studied anything except accounting. His temper was hot; his writing 
often reflected his prevailing mood, rather than any intellectual convictions. 


Mackenzie was a strict Presbyterian, a “puritan with a mission’,15 and he 
carried this puritanism into politics. The fundamental tenet of his political faith 
was that government was a trust to be administered on behalf of the governed. 
This, of course, was nothing new. Mackenzie had learned it from Locke and the 
Whigs, but it was for him an incontrovertible article of faith. 


Any deviation by a public man from the straight and narrow 

path of disinterested public service, any abuse of public office 

for private advantage, high salaries and exorbitant fees, any 

undue private gain from public measures, were venal acts 

which should be denounced and exposed for the public good. 

Above all, the people’s representative must not only do no 

evil, he must avoid the appearance of evil by refusing public 

office or association with private interests which might benefit 

from public policy.16 

It was on this last condition that the governors of the people of Upper 

Canada stumbled so badly, and it was the one on which Mackenzie absolutely 
insisted. Although his ideas and opinions might change suddenly and radically, 
there is throughout all his writing a central theme of government as a trust. 


Mackenzie began his political career a Whig. He accepted British institu- 
tions, believed them essentially sound, and relied upon the legislature rather than 
the Crown. He believed in liberty in terms of the civil liberties of Englishmen, 
and in all the beliefs held by the Whigs of England. Like Fox and the “New 
Whigs,’ he had a great belief in “the people” as the foundation of political 
authority and political wisdom — not le canaille, or humanity in the abstract, but 
the “honest yeoman,” the “self-respecting honest mechanic,” the “freeman of Upper 
Canada”. He believed in aristocracy as a balancing principle in government, and 
he criticized the American system for its lack of a proper aristocratic element, 
believing it would not endure for that reason. This, mind you, was in 1827. 
Mackenzie was not concerned, at this stage, with liberty. He was more concerned 
with practical reforms. 


He did use the word ‘liberty’ and he had obviously come 
under the influence of the Romanticists such as Byron, but 
liberty to Mackenzie, at least in these early years, was little 
more than the liberty of an Englishman — the right to a jury 
trial, to freedom of speech and press, to an independent judi- 
ciary, to freedom from taxation without consent — liberty, in 
short, as understood by Blackstone . . . It was far from the 
soul-filling ideal of French revolutionaries, and far from the 


individualism of Bentham, or the laissez-faire ideal of an 
Adam Smith.17 


He preferred British liberty to American. In 1825 he wrote: 


I... have a greater veneration for that constitution which 
has withstood the shocks of time and the revolutions of ages, 
than for any of the quack systems of liberty in this Western 
Continent, which after telling us that all men are equal, 
allow their votaries to buy and sell justice, and mock the 
ear with the language of freedom in a capital polluted with 
negro slavery.18 
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His early suggestions for reform wer i i 

r. sug ‘ re entirely moderate in tone, and i 
line with the principles I have just mentioned. In 1828 he advocated ee 
other things, a bill to repeal the Act under which Robert Gourlay had been 
banished; a bill to repeal the permanent appropriation of £2,500, which was 
ee asi the cis ot the Lieutenant-Governor; and the sale of the 

ergy Reserves, the proceeds to be applied to the advanc arni 

the improvement of the roads. ee gree alates ee 


. What, then, was the cause of his radicalism? One v i 

frustration. He had entered politics in 1828 in high Fenee SR Aunties 
necessary reforms, but the opposition of the Executive and Legislative Councils 
and the apparent futility of the struggle served to undermine his optimism and 
prepare his mind for the expedient ot less constitutional methods of reform. The 
tower Canada reformers apparently had a considerable influence on Mackenzie 
He began corresponding with Neilson in 1828, on several occasions seeking his 
Oe, He was on less intimate terms with Papineau and the French-Canadian 
reformers. 


. The American influence was perhaps the most important. Mackenzie kept 
in touch with American affairs by reading the “American Quarterly Review” 
He made a tour of the United States in the summer of 1829, meeting many 
public men, including President Jackson, with whose simplicity, gentleness and 
sincerity of manner he was greatly charmed. He was highly impressed by American 
economic conditions and with the apparent simplicity and cheapness of govern- 
ment, drawing, no doubt, many favourable contrasts with their counterparts in 
Upper Canada. His election broadside of 1830, published in “The Colonial Ad- 
vocate,” shows that he had accepted many American ideas, such as the principle 
of rotation in public office, especially for officials in charge of public funds; the 
idea of manhood suffrage; and the idea that the constitution is superior to the 
legislative power. 


Mackenzie, thwarted in his attempts to gain the reforms he felt were so 
necessary, turned his thoughts in the summer of 1837 to rebellion. In shaping 
the philosophy of rebellion, Mackenzie played a leading part, both because his 
newspaper was the organ of the Radicals, and because as corresponding secretary 
and virtually provincial organizer of the Central Committee he attended most of 
the rallies of the Reformers. He quoted freely in his writings and speeches from 
Patrick Henry and Tom Paine, and used such terms as “Committee of Vigilance” 
and “Committee of Public Safety”. 


Mackenzie never ceased in his demands for what he considered the people's 
rights. Here are five of what he called the “Rights Demanded by Canadians, but 
Actually Withheld by the Government”: 


_. . the entire control of the whole Provincial revenue to be 
vested in the representatives of the people in Parliament, the 
independence of the judges of the land, an administration 
or executive government responsible to the Province for its 
actions, the right of voting by ballot and in places convenient 
to the people, equal rights to every religious denomination 
and the exclusion of the priesthood from a participation in 
temporal power.!9 


Swept along towards rebellion by the course of events in the summer and 
fall of 1837, Mackenzie cried out to the government to relieve the situation before 
it became too late. Note the desperate yet reasonable tone of this appeal, pub- 
lished only a month before the rebellion: 


. he (Bond Head) might dissolve the Assembly, call a 
free parliament, omit his inflammatory addresses of last year, 
and simply tell the freeholders that if it should be their wish 
through their representatives he would agree to regulate our 
local affairs . . . by and with the advice of an executive 
council possessed of the public confidence. Moderate men 
would see in this the fulfilment of Simcoe’s promise to give 
us the British constitution. as far as a colony can have it, 
and he would neither need to act the tyrant nor the coward 
—his government of force wouid be changed for a govern- 
ment resting on opinion. Such a course all parties would 
advise, if they dared, but we have no hope of Sir Francis.2° 
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Mackenzie had “no hope of Sir Francis”. Casting aside his proven love 
of Britain and the British connection, he gave himseif entirely to rebellion, 
drawing up a draft constitution for the new State of Upper Canada. This con- 
stitution is worth examining, for it gives us a clear picture of Mackenzie’s ideas 
during the rebellion period. It is quite obviously modelled on the newer state 
constitutions and the Federal Constitution of the United States. It assumes that 
all political power comes from the people. It conceives of government as a dis- 
tinctly limited and delegated authority, all power not delegated to it remaining 
with the people. It includes an elaborate bill of rights; it provides for the separa- 
tion of powers between the three branches of government, and for checks and 
balances. It provides for the popular election of both Houses, and of the governor, 
although it does not provide for the popular election of judges. And like the 
American constitution of 1789, it is much concerned with protecting the vested 
rights of property and the validity of public and private contracts. Church and state 
are to be rigidly separated; education is to be extensively state-aided; the lead 
of Andrew Jackson is to be followed in the prohibition of incorporated banks, 
as tending to be as obstructive to government in the public interest as the other 
older forms of privilege had once been. Mackenzie was bent on establishing social 
as well as political democracy in his new State. The constitution prohibited 
“hereditary emoluments, privileges or honours”. Later, he was to say: 


“My creed has been — social democracy —or equality of each 
man before society — and political democracy, or the equality 
of each man before the law.”21 


I have quoted the appeal made to Bond Head in November of 1837, and 
remarked on its reasonableness of tone, but when he finally came out for rebellion 
he spoke in a quite different tone. Here is a lengthy segment of his Proclamation 
of November 27th, 1837. It is interesting both as an example of Mackenzie as 
a demagogue and as an example of exactly what mixture of bible-thumping and 
patriotism was calculated to bring the farmers to a white heat: 


. regardless of justice they will continue to roll in their 
splendid carriages, and riot in their palaces, at our expense — 
(the law says) that we are poor spiritless ignorant peasants, 
who were born to toil for our betters. But the peasants are 
beginning to open their eyes and to feel their strength — too - 
long have they been hoodwinked by Baal’s priests — by hired 
and tampered-with preachers, wolves in sheep’s clothing, who 
take the wages of sin, and do the work of iniquity . . . Cana- 
dians! Do you love freedom? I know you do. Do you hate 
oppression? Who dare deny it? Do you wish perpetual peace, 
and a government founded upon the eternal heaven-born 
principle of the Lord Jesus Christ —a government bound to 
enforce the law to do to each other as you would be done 
by? Then buckle on your armour, and put down the villains 
who oppress and enslave our country — put them down in the 
name of that God who goes forth with the armies of his 
people, and whose bible shows us that it is by the same human 
means whereby you put to death thieves and murderers, and 
imprison and banish wicked individuals, that you must put 
down, in the strength of the Almighty, those governments 
which, like these bad individuals, trample on the law and 
destroy its usefulness . . . 


Canadians!! God has shown us that he is with our brethren, 
for he has given them the encouragement of success . . . the 
base, vile hirelings of our oppressors have already bit the dust 
in hundreds in Lower Canada; and although the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal Bishops and Archdeacons are bribed 
by large sums of money to instruct their flocks that they 
should be obedient to a government which defies the law 

yet God has opened the eyes of the people to the 
wickedness of these reverend sinners, so that they hold them 
in derision; just as God’s prophet Elijah did the priests of 
Baal of old and their sacrifices. Is there anyone afraid to 
go to fight for freedom, let him remember that 
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God sees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A Hero perish, or a Sparrow fall . . . 


We have given Head and his employees a trial of forty-five 
years — five years longer than the Israelites were detained in 
the wilderness. The promised land is now before us — up then 
and take it... Is there to be an end of these things? Aye, 
and now’s the day and the hour! Woe be to those who oppose 
us for In God is our trust.22 


One can only say in excuse for this sort of impassioned rhetoric that it 
was normal for that era. The invoking of various deities, and the denouncing of 
one’s opponents as heretics of one form or another, all for political purposes, 
persist to this day. And we must remember that Mackenzie was sincere in all 
things. If he called the Anglicans priests of Baal, then it was sure he had con- 
vinced himself that that is what they were. He never told a lie unless he con- 
sidered it to be the absolute truth. 


After the Rebellion came years of disillusion. Mackenzie in exile discovered 
that American democracy was not all that he had imagined. He never lost faith 
in the ideal, but he found the reality below his expectations. He wrote to his 
son “After what I have seen in Albany, I frankly confess to you that had I 
passed nine years in the United States before, instead of after, the outbreak 
of the Upper Canadian rebellion, I would have been the last man in America 
to engage in it.”23 


Finally, we come to Mackenzie’s contributions to the Canadian political 
tradition. One might have expected Mackenzie, on his return to Canada in 1850, 
to have become again a political leader. But he did not. He was a curious 
anachronism. He entered politics again, but was just as suspicious of the Reform 
Party as he had been of the Family Compact. He distrusted the operation of 
the Grand Trunk Railway just as much as he had that of the Welland Canal. 
“Responsible government,” he was convinced, “had simply meant a new dis- 
tribution of patronage and public favours, a new governing class as venal and 
corrupt as the old”’.24 He turned down an offer of a post in the ministry as an 
attempt to shackle his freedom. He died, senile and broken in spirit, in 1861. 


The heirs of Mackenzie’s political ideas seem to have been the Clear Grits. 
Mackenzie in the 1850’s was without doubt the clearest of them all. These new 
radicals gained their most powerful support from the farmers who had once 
followed Mackenzie. But they derived their leadership from Toronto business 
men, rather than from any farmer-statesmen. One gets the impression that the 
Grits were rather embarrassed by Mackenzie, that he was too radical even for 
them. To quote Dr. Kilbourn: “One feels that the Grits were happier about their 
connection and his tradition after the man himself was safely dead, and could 
be fixed firmly in a place where he would stay put, among the party’s patron 
saints.”25 On the whole, Mackenzie “went his own peculiar way in the Parliament 
of the eighteen-fifties and left little mark on the political life of the new era”.26 


Can any evidence of Mackenzie’s ideas be found in Canadian politics 
today? Certainly not in our modern liberal-Conservatism and conservative-Liberal- 
ism. Mackenzie would, no doubt, have been horrified by the Social Credit 
movement. The New Democratic Party, with its broad appeal to the common 
man would perhaps, come closest to satisfying him, but it is certain that if any 
of its leaders were to live in luxury, or to give office to their friends, or to vary 
a jot from a Christ-like virtue in public office, Mackenzie would be down on them 
like an avenging angel, crying for reform. This was the great tragedy of his life; 
he searched the Canadian political structure for saints, and found only — politicians. 


MACKENZIE’S DUNDAS HOME 1820-22 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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SOME MUSICAL MEMORIES 
By G. Roy Fenwick, Mus. Doc. 


THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 


(An Address to the Society on October 16, 1964) 


Hamilton was a different city when I grew up there. It was a city about one 
quarter the size it is now. The population was much less cosmopolitan, and the 
tempo of life considerably slower. Hamilton always has had an abundance of good 
music and good musicians; but even music has been greatly affected by the drastic 
changes in our way of living. Today, TV, radio and recordings bring to us much of 
‘the greatest music of the past, performed by the world’s great artists. F ifty or sixty 
years ago we had to make most of our own music, and if our knowledge of musical 
literature was limited, and our performances not quite up to professional standards, 
at least we were not tempted to become merely hearers, rather than doers, of the 
great art. 


The music I recall from my earliest days was mostly vocal and choral. This, 
perhaps, is not strange, because Hamilton had not yet felt the effects of the influx 
of European immigrants, which began about the turn of the century, The city, in 
those days, was almost entirely populated by people from the British Isles, where 
a singing tradition always has been strong. Besides this, I grew up in an atmosphere 
of vocal music. My mother, Maggie Barr, was one of the best known concert and 
church sopranos of her time, and the people who came to our house were singers 
and music lovers. 


My mother appeared in concerts all over the province and beyond. I remem- 
ber her mentioning the old Mechanics Hall on James Street North, where most of 
the local affairs took place. I also remember her telling about visiting a small town 
in Ontario, where a Scottish concert was to be held. She registered at the local hotel 
and was assigned the best accommodation, a bed-sitting room. In due course, a 
committee of three prominent gentlemen arrived to pay their respects. At the proper 
moment, my mother appeared from the bedroom and was ushered to the best chair 
in the room. With all the dignity she could command, she seated herself. Where- 
upon, the chair collapsed, and she went right through to the floor, with her feet in 
the air. It took the three bearded Scotsmen to get her to her feet. I imagine that 
the following interview was anything but formal. 


Mother was soloist in Central Presbyterian Church for many years, and later, 
for some time, at MacNab St. Presbyterian Church. During most of her active church 
life she was associated with J. E. P. Aldous, a well-known organist and teacher, who 
contributed much to the musical life of the city. Mother kept her lovely voice until 
she was well advanced in years. My last memory of her is as a member of the Old 
Ladies Quartet, which included Mrs. Jack McArthur, Mrs. (Dr.) Husband and Mrs. 
George Vallance. I have a picture of this quartet above the desk in my study. 


Speaking of Central Church, I remember a harrowing youthful experience of my 
own. Central Church was located at MacNab and Jackson Streets. At a Sunday 
School rally, I was to sing a duet with another boy. The church was filled with 
young people, and we two were alone in the choir loft, facing the organist. I was 
the alto and started out with confidence; so much so, in fact, that after a few notes 
the soprano lost his part and started singing alto with me. Realizing that the situa- 
tion called for drastic measures IJ tried singing the soprano part — but there he was 
with me again. This version of musical chairs went on, with two badly scared boys 
singing together: first one part, then the other, until we came to the end of the first 
verse — the longest verse I can ever remember. I leaned over and whispered to the 
organist, “What do you think we had better do?” He answered, “I think you had 
better sit down.” We sat down. 


About this time I became a chorister at Christ’s Church Cathedral. T hose 
were the days of William Robinson, and later, Harry Stares, One Sunday morning, 
one of the boys brought a whistle to church with him. It had a piercing sound, 
which could be heard all over the neighbourhood. The boys had gathered in the 
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yard behind the church, waiting for the bell, when someone thought up the idea of 
a whistle-blowing contest. Each in turn blew his lustiest blast. This commotion, of 
course, brought the choirmaster out on the double. He warned us that the next 
culprit would be sent home. All was quiet until the next boy arrived. He immed- 
iately was induced to test his lung power, which he did with conspicuous success and 
with the predictable result. As the boys marched up the aisle a few minutes later, 
their serene little faces glowing with innocence as they raised their voices in the 
processional hymn, the congregation were quite unaware that one of the singers was 
missing, and that a great injustice had been done to a small child. 


The choir boys were taken to camp at the beach one summer. The camp 
was at Station 8 and we slept in tents. I had a wonderful time, until a few weeks 
later I came down with typhoid fever. Sanitation wasn’t as good in those days. 


When I was nineteen I accepted my first post of choir leader at Knox 
Church, Dundas. Perhaps I was influenced by the fact that my mother was born in 
Dundas, and was baptized in Knox Church, and that my grandfather sang in the 
same choir. My predecessor had received an annual salary of $150, but I held out 
for $175. 1 am afraid that I took my duties rather casually. The Friday night prac- 
tices were carried on from eight to nine, and then we would all go over to the 
Town Hall and join the weekly dance until the “Dummy” left to take me back to 
Hamilton, a rough thirty-five minute journey. Later, I held similar positions at Charl- 
ton Avenue Methodist Church (now a Dutch congregation), and at First Methodist 
Church, when the present fine sanctuary was opened in 1914. I remember that we 
had many guest preachers, and sometimes the musical part of the service did not fit 
very well with the minister’s subject. On one occasion, the sermon ended with a 
touching story of a shipwreck, and my quartet immediately stood up and sang 
“Breast the wave, Christian”. I left First Church in 1920 and was succeeded by 
Harry Allen, who must now be celebrating his 45th year there. Hamilton has had 
many fine organists and choir directors, and several good composers, inchiding R. S. 
Ambrose, remembered for his little anthem, “One Sweetly Solemn Thought”. His son 
Paul wrote in a more varied field. 


When Bruce Carey was choirmaster at Knox Church, he conceived the idea 
of forming a choral society after the pattern of Dr. Vogt’s famous Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto, and so the Hamilton Elgar Choir was born. This organization raised the 
standard of choral music in this city for many years. There had been good choirs 
before this, but all too often the church choirs had taken too literally the biblical 
injunction to “make a joyful noise unto the Lord.” The Elgar Choir demonstrated that 
a combination of unaccompanied voices could achieve all the tonal beauty and 
nuances of expression of a fine string orchestra. The Elgar concerts were social and 
musical triumphs, and brought credit to the city, not only through their local per- 
formances but also on several trips to Toronto, Buffalo and Detroit. When Bruce 
Carey left Hamilton in 1922 the choir was taken over by W. H. Hewlett, followed 
by others in more recent years. I had the honour of conducting Elgar in 1935-36, 
but as I, too, left the city I regretfully relinquished a post which would have 
given me great satisfaction. 


Hamilton has been blessed with several musical families who played an active 
part in the cultural life of the city. One of these was the Carey family: Bruce, 
Vernon, Estelle, Clara (Mrs. George Allan), and Bertha (Mrs. Maxwell Morrow) — 
all of whom had exceptional talent and a willingness to share their gift with others. 


So far I have spoken mostly of singers, but there was no dearth of instru- 
mental music in the earlier days. The band of the 13th Battalion (now the Royal 
Hamilton Light Infantry), was famous all over Canada, and later the band of the 
3st Regiment (now the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, P.L.), set a standard 
for others to strive for. This brings to mind two other families of musicians: the 
Robinsons, especially George and his son William, and the Stares family, including 
Harry, Fred, Gertrude and Victoria — all talented and versatile. I hadn’t much to 
do then with bands, as I didn’t play a wind instrument, but I had one experience 
with a band which I will long remember. On Armistice Day it was customary to 
hold a service at the Cenotaph in Gore Park, and I conducted a large choir of 
school children, accompanied by one of the local bands. We always sang “O Valiant 
Hearts,” which is written in 4/2 metre. This particular year I had no opportunity to 
rehearse with the band (I have no idea now, which one it was), and when we 
started the hymn the children sang four beats to the measure while the band played 
eight beats to the measure. You can imagine the result. The singers had finished 
the first verse by the time the band got half way through. 
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Hamilton was not without its orchestras, too. There was the Anderson family: 
William, the violinist; Dave on the flute; Tom, the pianist who had the music store 
for so many years. | studied violin with William, but fortunately for the neigh- 
bours, 1 suffered an injury to my bowing arm, and had to abandon my ambition to 
become a great violinist. Then there was the Lomas family, particularly Ike, whose 
dance orchestra was in constant demand. I remember those enjoyable Friday night 
dances, at the Royal Hamilton Yacht Club which was situated at the Beach, along- 
side the canal. We mustn’t forget Arthur Ostler, whose fine playing and skillful 
teaching are so well remembered. 


When I attended the Collegiate Institute, at Victoria Avenue and Stinson 
Street, I joined with a few other noble souls to form a school orchestra. This effort 
was soon abandoned, due to lack of support from the staff, inability to find suitable 
music, and an almost total absence of technical skill on the part of the players, 
especially a flautist who habitually left his cleaning brush in the instrument. 


The Hamilton Symphony Orchestra was active in those days. Under Fred 
Domville it was a strictly amateur organization with dubious standards. I had the 
distinction of being the poorest violin player, and learned the trick of dropping my 
bow or kicking over my music stand whenever we approached a difficult passage. 
This orchestra continued intermittently through the years and, I understand, has been 
quite successful recently. 


Operettas are very popular in our high schools today, and in the early days 
of this century, amateur local groups presented many highly successful ones. I took 
part in two: The Mikado, conducted by Dr. C. L. M. Harris, and Robin Hood, 
directed by Billie Robinson. They were given in the old Grand Opera House on 
James Street North, and were lots of fun for all concerned. 


Hamilton is fortunate in having the Hamilton Conservatory of Music. Founded 
in the latter years of the nineteenth century by Dr. Harris, it can boast of such 
distinguished Principals as Bruce Carey, W. H. Hewlett, and others. I spent a good 
many of my waking hours at the Conservatory, under the patient tuition of such 
outstanding teachers as J. E. P. Aldous, Nellie Chittenden, Jean Turnbull, Bruce 
Carey, Dr. Hewlett, and Nellie Hamm. I studied harmony with Miss Hamm, and 
every time I wrote a wrong chord she called me Monsieur Debussy, who was con- 
sidered very radical at that time. I wonder what she would think of today’s chord 
progressions! I think that the greatest thrill of, my student days was when I was one 
of six of Bruce Carey’s pupils who sang the Sextet from “Lucia” at the Royal 
Connaught hotel for the Prince of Wales, now the Duke of Windsor. Another suc- 
cessful school of music was the Howard Studio. Recently the Duet Club celebrated 
its 75th anniversary. This group of women has contributed for so any years to the 
cultural life of Hamilton that its good works are hard to estimate. 


Competitive music festivals also have played a large part in developing high 
standards of performance and arousing public interest. Hamilton public schools 
started competitions in 1919. The Welsh Society Eisteddfod and Wentworth County 
school competitions were founded about 1922, and the Westdale Kiwanis Club, in 
recent years, has sponsored very good festivals. 


Of all musical activities, none has given me as much satisfaction as music 
in education. Records show that music was taught in Central school as early as 1856, 
and almost continuously in Hamilton since then; the first recognition of school music 
in the province. Hamilton has had many firsts. Some of you may remember James 
Johnson — we called him Professor Johnson in those days — who taught in the schools 
for 40 years. It is strange how little inconsequential things will remain in the mem- 
ory. I forget the music I learned from him, but I do remember that he was quite 
a good ventriloquist, and before Christmas each year he would talk to Santa Claus 
through the ventilator at the back of the classroom. Mr. Johnson was succeeded by 
Bruce Carey, who introduced a modern system of music teaching which resulted in 
Hamilton having the best public school music in Canada. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
that is still the case. I spent 13 happy years in the Hamilton schools, from. 1922 
until 1935. My staff and I worked very hard and took our responsibilities seriously. 
Two of the many requisites of a good teacher are a love of children and a sense 
of humour, and we had many laughs over the strange and humourous experiences 
in dealing with young children. May I share some of them with you? 
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One class was made up of seven-year-olds, very sweet, but not too bright. 
The supervisor was presenting a new song. She was an excellent supervisor, a good 
musician, and an experienced teacher, but with a voice that was accurate rather than 
beautiful. The song was called “Autumn Winds” and began this way, “The little 
winds of Autumn come when Summer’s done; Oo Whoo! they go; Oo Whoo! they 
go; dancing in the sun!” After singing the first verse several times, she started to 
question the class. “Do you like this song?” “Yes teacher.” “What is the song about?” 
No answer. She sang the verse again. “Now, what does that make you think of?” 
They thought hard. At last a little boy, braver than the rest, raised his hand. “Well, 
Tommy, what do you think it sounds like?” “Please, teacher, a cow.” 


No school concert is complete without a rhythm band, and a group of Kinder- 
garten children attired in bright capes and pill-box hats is almost sure to steal the 
show. On one occasion it certainly did. First Church was filled to capacity. A plat- 
form had been erected with steps on both sides leading to two doors opening into 
the church school, where the various performers were being marshalled. The teacher 
had previously rehearsed the band in the empty auditorium and was giving her final 
instructions to the tiny leader. “Now, remember, you lead the band through this door 
and up these steps. Then you lead them off down the other steps and through the 
other door.” And that is exactly what the leader did — through one door, up the 
steps, right across the platform, down the other steps, and out the far door — followed 
by thirty small children in single file and proudly carrying their instruments. The 
teacher, who was to enter after the children were in their proper positions, appeared 
just as the last of the children were disappearing through the far door. With a look 
of wild dismay she turned and ran to: head off her band. It was too late; they had 
gone. ‘The audience was convulsed. After some delay the band reappeared, but this 
time the teacher was in the lead. She didn’t look altogether happy. 


It was my first visit to Murray Street school. The building was old, soon to 
be torn down and replaced by the new Mcllwraith school, but it had one conven- 
ient feature. The primary room was at the back, and it had two doors, one entering 
from the hall and the other leading directly to the playground. This arrangement per- 
mitted the little people to come and go without disturbing the rest of the school. 
As I usually started my visits in the primary room, I hung up my hat, walked 
briskly down the hall jauntily swinging my new brief case, knocked at the door, 
and stepped in, smiling benignly at the roomful of six-year-olds. They looked up at 
me. A moment’s silence followed, and then with one accord they rose, headed for 
the other door and disappeared into the great out-of-doors. The teacher took most 
of the period to corral the youngsters, reassure them, and get them back in their 
seats. Then I learned the reason for their strange behaviour. The parents of most of 
them were New Canadians, still unfamiliar with many of our customs, and the chil- 
dren were inclined to be timid and apprehensive. The previous week, the school 
doctor had arrived and innoculated them against diphtheria. In the early 1920’s, the 
children, unlike those of today, were not conditioned to this kind of treatment, 
which they found not at all to their liking. When I popped in with my briefcase, 
it could mean only one thing — another doctor and another innoculation — and they 
were having none of me or it! With the teacher’s help I explained the purpose of 
my visit, and we all became good friends. This was the only audience that ever 
walked out on me! 


Children always have trouble with unfamiliar words. One little girl’s favourite 
hymn was “When Mothers Go Sailing.” Another young lady excitedly confided that 
she had been chosen to act the part of the Urgent Mary in the Christmas play. One 
little Polish boy with an unusually pleasing voice, but an indifferent knowledge of 
English, had learned a well-known hymn which, according to him, went like this: 


Jesus bids us shine with a pair, pair light, 
Like a little candle shining in the night. 

He is drunk from Heaven to see us shine, 
You in your small corner, and I am blind. 


The first time I took a school choir out of the city was during Easter week 
in 1923, when the Memorial School choir was invited to sing at the Teachers’ Con- 
vention in Toronto. We started in an old bus with solid tires and a speed of 
15 miles an hour. I followed with the overflow in my Ford along No. 2, the only 
paved highway in Ontario. At Burlington my car broke a connecting rod and had 
to be abandoned. We managed to hitch-hike to Sunnyside, where we found the main 
body of the choir stranded by the roadside. Eventually we piled on a streetcar and 
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arrived at the University, hours late. In the meantime, the bus had been repaired, 
and it joined us in time to start for home. At Oakville it broke down again, this 
time for good. We all sat on a bank overlooking the Sixteen Mile Creek while an- 
other bus was summoned from Hamilton. Five hours later we arrived home starving, 
while the parents’ sighs of relief could be heard from the mountain to the bay. 


One of the downtown school choirs had agreed to take charge of the music 
for a Sunday evening service at the Congregational Church. The teacher who 
trained the choir had another engagement, and | undertook to lead the singers on 
this oceasion. At the final rehearsal I explained in great detail how to find the 
church. it was on the south side of Main Street near the railway tracks, and it. was 
a. tall building with six pillars in front, The choir acquitted itself with credit and 
with just one absentee, a boy who usually was very reliable. I met him in school -a 
few days later and asked him why he wasn’t out on Sunday night. He explained 
that he had walked up and down Main Street all evening, but couldn’t find any 
church with six cushions in front of it! 


One Easter a double trio of boys from Victoria Avenue School was invited 
to sing in Toronto. It was a big day for them. They performed at Trinity College 
in the morning and were acclaimed with great enthusiasm at an evening concert in 
Massey Hall. They were also guests of the Kiwanis Club at a luncheon in the Royal 
York Hotel, where a special program was arranged, including an entertainer with a 
performing dog. On the platform the boys behaved like angels, but at other times 
they were just normal youngsters. The big hotel fascinated them, and they delighted 
in riding the elevators and getting on and off at different floors, At least one of 
them was always missing, and it was with a great sense of relief that I finally got 
all six of them into the dining room. After a long and memorable day I herded 
them safely back home. Afraid that the adulation they had received might go to 
their heads, I asked them what in all the day’s events had impressed them most. 
With one accord they answered, “The dog that did tricks.” 


Radio was new in the 1920's, and the children were quite excited when we 
arranged with Radio Station CHML to broadcast a series of evening programs. It was 
called “Musical Homework”, and each week a different school presented choruses, 
solos and small ensembles to a large and interested audience. A good deal of friendly 
rivalry developed among the schools. Fathers and mothers, as well as the children, 
became self-appointed critics of the various performances, Parents were invited to 
send in their comments to the station. After each program at least one letter would 
arrive which read something like this: “Musical Homework is one of the best pro- 
grams On your station. All the schools are good, but by far the best was last Wed- 
nesday evening. Yours truly, Mrs. Jones.” A little detective work invariably showed 
that Mrs. Jones’ child was one of the singers. 


At an Easter concert in Massey Hall, Toronto, one of the hits of the evening 
was a group of eight little bell-ringers from West Hamilton School, now the 
Princess Elizabeth School. They were trained and conducted by Mamie Finlayson of 
‘Dundas. We were living in Toronto, and well past midnight my wife and I got 
home from the concert. We were both dog-tired after marshalling children contin- 
-uously for ten hours, and as we crawled into bed we gave a sigh of relief that the 
day was over without mishap. Just then the telephone rang. The girls had missed 
the last train to Hamilton and were now at the Union Station and wondering what 
to do next! Putting as much cheerfulness as I could muster into my voice, I told 
them to get on a Yonge Street car and I would meet them at Glengrove Avenue. 
‘Then the fun began. While my wife dug out all the spare bedding she could. find, 
I tried to reach the parents and explain the situation. Not one of the families had a 
telephone! I had learned from the teacher, however, that one of the fathers was. ‘to 
meet them at the CNR station and drive them home, so I managed to have him 
paged. He undertook to notify the other parents. I dressed and hurried over to meet 
the group at the car stop. : 


To accommodate nine visitors arriving at one o'clock in the morning is not 
a simple matter, but we managed somehow. The five shortest girls slept crosswise on 
a double bed; the three taller ones crowded into a three-quarter bed; the teacher 
occupied a studio couch, and our own little boy, routed out of his own room, spent 
the rest of the night on a chesterfield in the living room. But our troubles were 
not yet over. One of the girls decided to be sick, and she kept the others awake. 
The teacher didn’t close her eyes all night! 
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With the resilience of youth, the children were up bright and early to catch 
the first train to Hamilton. After a light breakfast I piled them into my car and 
headed for the Union Station. Just as we turned on to Front Street another of the 
little girls was sick in the back seat of the car. Undaunted, they waved cheerily to 
me as they disappeared into the station, and all arrived home safely. As they 
climbed into the West Hamilton bus on the last leg of their journey, they called 
back happily, “Oh, Miss Finlayson, we’ve had a wonderful time!” 


At the Hamilton and other Normal Schools throughout the province (we call 
them Teachers’ Colleges now), most of the students passed on their term marks, but 
the others were required to write final examinations in their weak subjects. For 
some years, these papers were sent to Toronto to be marked, and one of my duties 
was to act as examiner-in-chief for music. In reading the papers my staff came across 
several rather original answers, which I thought were worth saving. Here are some 


of them: 


Do not allow the children to sing out of the average height. 

The season of the year would be determined by the song chosen. 

When children have forgotten the tune, ask them to hum it. 

Monotones should have their eyes and ears examined. 

A good exercise is to place the hands on the hips and breathe through the 
diaphragm. 

The tonic and chronic scales should be sung. 

When the children cannot sing, the only thing is to get after them. 

Children should sing as high as possible without ease. 

Pitch should be checked occasionally to prevent flattering. 


It must be remembered that the children learn much more from each other 
than from the teacher. 


A suggested home-made rhythm band instrument — take a coffee tin and beat 
it with a croquet mallet. 


Children should sit erect, with shoulders straight, and flat feet on the floor. 
The left hand is used to beat time when the right hand gets tired. 
Children who cannot sing should be taken apart. 

Have them sing out of tune in class until they can sing in tune. 

The range of the child voice is from four years to twelve years. 

The range of the child voice is about fifty feet. 

In teaching harmony I would divide the pupils in two from back to front. 


Sopranos should sing notes with tails up; altos should sing notes with tails 
down. 


If a child has a defective vocal organ, take him to the doctor and have 
it out. 


I must say something about the Mountain Sanatorium and my visits to the 
Preventorium. In the late 1920’s, I convinced Dr. Holbrook that a little singing would 
do the seventy or more children no harm, and I talked myself into a job. For twelve 
years I went up there one evening each week and taught songs to the children. I 
like to think that their evident joy in singing was a contributing factor in their ulti- 
mate recovery. Each Christmas morning I would act as Master of Ceremonies, and 
those were the happiest Christmases of my life. Also, through the Kiwanis Club, I 
started the idea of fireworks on Victoria Day; but after the time I set fire to the 
roof of the Preventorium it was generally agreed that music was the field in which 
T could be most useful! 


Children have a keen sense of humour and are always looking for fun. Their 
idea of what is funny changes with their age. The very little people were always 
convulsed with merriment when I said, “When I was a little girl.” A little later they 
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were fascinated by my apparent ability to pull off one of my fingers. The senior 
pupils were interested in words, and when things got dull I would sometimes recite 
a poem in which the words were twisted. It is a rather sad story: 


A long time to come, I remember it well, 

Outside of a poorhouse a maiden did dwell, 

She lived with her parents, her life was serene, 
Her age it was red, and her hair was nineteen. 


This maid had a lover who nearby did dwell, 
A cross-legged ruffian, bow-eyed as well. 

Said he, “Let us fly by the light of yon star, 
For you are the eye of my apple, you are.” 


“O pray,” said the maiden, “be cautious and wise, 
Or my father will tear out your nails with his eyes. 
If you do love me truly, don’t bring me disgrace,” 
Said the maid, as she buried her hands in her face. 


When he saw she refused him he knocked down the maid 
And silently drew out the knife from his blade. 

He then cut the throat of the maiden so fair, 

And dragged her around by the head of her hair. 


> 


Just then the maid's father appeared, it appears, 

As he gazed on the scene there were eyes in his tears, 
He knelt by his daughter, her pale cheeks he kissed, 
Then he rushed with his nose at the murderer’s fist. 


He rushed at the villain and told him to bolt, 

He waved a horse pistol (’twas raised from a Colt), 
Said the villain, “I die if I stay, it is true,” 

So he said, “I must fly,” and he flew up the flue. 


The use of long or unusual words also fascinated the children. They liked 
me to tell them the Boston version of “Mary Had A Little Lamb”. It goes like this: 


A charming and bewitching young creature, delighting in the 
rare and euphonious appellation of Mary, was possessed of a diminu- 
tive quadruped of the genus lambkin, whose capillary appendages 
were as white as congealed moisture. 


It followed her to a literary institution one day, a proceeding 
diametrically in opposition to the rules and regulations of the afore- 
said institution, for it excited the youthful generation to loud and 
boisterous cachinnations, and frolicsome infantile gambols. 


The pedagogue thereof immediately excluded and excommuni- 
cated the aforesaid lambkin, but still he lingered near those hallowed 
precincts until his visual organs were once more gladdened by the 
sight of his adored companion. Then, with the aid of his pedestrian 
appendages, he propelled himself straight forward and laid his phreno- 
logical development upon the elongation of her shoulder and _ re- 
iterated: 


“I am once more in the harbour of safety, and can now bid 
defiance to the aforesaid pedagogue, and would gently admonish him 
and advise him to descent to those subterranean regions whose torrid 
climate, from the fact of their being impregnated with immense 
quantities of chloride, is supposed to superinduce extreme perspiration. 


But now to return to more serious thoughts. As we look back through the 
years we must realize that Hamilton has produced many fine musicians and 
much fine music. In spite of its rapid industrial growth, the arts have not been 
neglected. May it always be so! 
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A YEAR IN THE LIFE OF AN ANCASTER PIONEER 
| By T. Roy Woodhouse 


(An Address to the Society on November 13, 1964) 


What more common names can be found in the English language than 
John and Smith? This story is about a John Smith of Ancaster, and especially about 
his eldest son Benjamin. 


This particular John Smith was born on November 17, 1747, at Ludgate Hill, 
near London Bridge, the son of John and Sara Smith. Although his parents never 
ventured beyond the suburbs of London, John was more venturesome. On March 10, 
1772, at the age of 24, he married Anna Roy, a London girl, and sailed for 
America, settling in Sussex. County, N.J. where his first six children were born. He 
took an active part in the Revolutionary War, but moved to British soil as soon as 
he could. In 1778 he crossed the Niagara River and settled in Grimsby Township; 
and in 1789 moved to Ancaster Township where he got the Crown Patent for Lots 
46 and 47, Concession 4, a mile east of Fiddlers Green Road on the south side of 
#53 Highway. Here he lived until his death on August 4, 1846, at the age of 99. 
His wife Anna died on September 8, 1830, aged 78. She started the first Methodist 
class in Ancaster, which developed into Bowman Church, and which displays a 
plaque showing her name at the top of the list of charter members. John and Anna 
Smith are buried in Bowman Churchyard. 


John’s. eldest son Benjamin got the Crown Patent of Lot 48, Concession 4, 
just east of his father’s. Jots;-but he lived with his parents until December 10, 1794, 
when he married Nancy Gordon, an Ancaster girl, and moved into a new log cabin 
he had built on his own lot. Five years later, in June 1799, Benjamin started a 
diary which he continued until his death, This short article will give you a sum- 
mary of what he wrote in this diary for the year 1800 —a very revealing story of 
life in Ancaster 164 years ago, 


As a preparation for listening to Ben Smith’s diary, and to get into a prop- 
erly receptive frame of mind, try to recall all you have ever read of pioneer times 
of life in a log cabin, of oxen instead of horses, of endless forests of tall virgin 
timber, of neighbours living a quarter mile or more away, of footpaths through 
the forest instead of roads, of candle light and blazing log hearths, of spinning 
wheels -and homespun clothing, of midwives instead of doctors, of simple, devout, 
religious beliefs, of simple home-made pleasures. And now for the diary. 


On New Year’s Day, 1800, Benjamin with his wife and two children spent 
the afternoon and evening with his father-in-law, Peter Gordon, who lived just east 
of Fiddlers Green Road. He threshed oats on January 2, driving his oxen around 
and around while they trampled on the oat sheaves. On the 3rd he broke and 
dressed flax. This flax had been grown in 1799 and had been pulled, roots and 
all, in the late summer. Then it had been piled and kept wet so that the useless 
hard core and sheath of the flax would rot and weaken between the fibres. Then 
it had been dried and stored until winter. Now, on the 3rd of January Benjamin 
broke the now brittle cores and sheaths of the fibres using a flax break, a wooden 
device of interlocking slats which crimped, or corrugated the flax into a wavy pat- 
tern, causing the brittle cores and sheaths to break away, leaving only the fibres. 
These fibres were dressed (or scutched, or swingled) by beating them with a wooden 
paddle which knocked the last of the loose bits of core and sheath off the fibres. 
The remaining impurities were removed by pulling the fibres through progressively 
finer hetchels, or wooden slabs studded with three-inch wire spikes. A. coarse 
hetchel gave coarse linen fibres used for making canvas sacking. A finer hetchel 
gave a scratchy grade of linen used for men’s work clothes. The finest hetchel gave 
long, strong, glossy fibres used for women’s and children’s clothes and men’s Sunday 
shirts. The second grade fibres were also used to make linsey-woolsey, a woolen 
weft woven into a linen warp making.a strong warm type of cloth. However, on 
the 3rd day of January, Ben merely broke and dressed the flax, placed the thread- 
like fibres in neatly lined-up piles, and then swept up the chaff and flax-seed to be 
winnowed later. : 


On the 4th Ben cleaned up oats; that is, he separated the straw from the 
threshed oats and hulls on the threshing floor, using a wooden hay fork to pick up 
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and shake loose the straw which he piled on the straw stack. Then, with a wooden 
grain shovel, he shovelled up the oat kernels and hulls, threw them high into the 
air, and let the wind blow the light hulls or chaff to one side, while the heavier 
kernels fell back down onto the floor. This required a wind that was just right, 
not too strong nor too light, and only experience could gauge the right velocity. 
The 5th was Sunday, so he went to a meeting at the home of Joseph House. On 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th he helped his brother Stephen thresh wheat by the ox tramp- 
ling method; and on the 9th and 10th he went to Thomas Wedge’s for hay for his 
animals. He cut firewood on the 11th, and took in the bottom of his oat stack to 
dry. On Sunday the 12th he stayed home and read his Book, because it was stormy. 
On the 12th he cut rail cuts; that is, he sawed cedar trees into fence rail lengths, 
to be split later into fence rails. On the 14th he went to Thomas Wedge’s to trade 
grain for a pair of boots, and then went to John Kelly’s. On the 15th he cut rail 
cuts, and on the 16th he went to the blacksmith’s to get his tools sharpened, and 
to Rousseau’s mill to sell his oats. On the 17th he cut and hauled firewood, a 
winter job because hauling was easier on the snow-covered frozen ground in those 
days of no roads, few wagons, and no iron-runnered sleighs. Ben had only a wood- 
runnered sled (what we would call a stone-boat), for heavy loads, slim enough to 
negotiate the narrow trails that cut through the forest in bee-lines from place to 
place. On the 18th Benjamin helped his father wash wheat. Even today, farmers 
are bothered by smut on wheat, but it was a real problem in 1800. Smutty wheat 
could not be ground into flour or fed to animals, but could only be used for mak- 
ing whiskey, providing that the smutty taste was killed by a liberal flavouring of 
wintergreen leaves and berries. Most of the smut could be removed by a thorough 
washing in water with continuous stirring followed by drying the grain and 
using it immediately. On Sunday, January 19 Ben went to meeting at Joseph 
House’s (White Brick Church is on this property now). On the 20th he went to 
Adam Green’s saw-mill at Stoney Creek, stayed all night exchanging gossip, and 
returned home the next day with a sled-load of boards. On the 22nd he made a 
wooden rake and a shaving-horse for shaving shingles out of thin slabs of wood. 
On the 23rd he threshed some rye, and on the 24th went to meeting at Joseph 
House’s and cut some wood afterwards. On the 25th he helped John Kelly thresh 
wheat, and read his Book all day Sunday the 26th. He threshed rye on the 27th, 
28th, and 29th, and on the 30th washed wheat at his father’s. On the 3lst he 
threshed more rye. 


There was deep snow during January, making outside work difficult, conse- 
quently Ben’s chief jobs were threshing and cutting firewood. It is worth noting 
that he helped his relatives and neighbours too. He was a busy man. 


During February his jobs were more varied. He threshed rye and wheat, a 
two-man job — one to prod the oxen and one to fork the grain sheaves in front of 
the oxen. He also winnowed his own grain and helped his father, brother, and his 
father-in-law with their grain. His grain was hauled to Hatt’s Red Mill at the 
Devil’s Elbow, for which he received in exchange some glass, china plates, bacon, 
flour, and book credit. He made a stable of logs; and took his oxen and sled to 
help Abraham Luce move to another farm. In between other jobs he cut and hauled 
firewood, and on Sundays went to meeting or read his Book — except on the 16th 
when he went to Quarterly Meeting “on the other mountain”, meaning on the 
Flamboro’ mountain, probably at widow Anne Morden’s. It snowed all day on the 
28th and, marvellous to relate, he did nothing. 


It is quite obvious that Benjamin was a busy man, and that he had a strong 
feeling of neighbourliness — either he was helping someone, or someone was helping 
him. He was still threshing and chopping firewood and taking his grain to the 
mili as soon as it was threshed, probably because he had no storage at home. 


During March there was still deep snow on the ground, making outside work 
unpieasant but it made hauling easier for his sled; therefore he cut and hauled 
firewood, rail-cuts, shingle bolts, and stakes, as well as some house logs for his 
neighbour Abraham Luce. The shingle bolts were three-foot lengths of cedar logs, 
the length of shingles in those days. These lengths would later be riven, or split, into 
shingles. The stakes were six-foot lengths split from cedar logs, and were used for 
uprights at the rail junctions of rail fences. On stormy days he threshed and win- 
nowed grain or dressed flax, later hauling the grain to Rousseau’s mill, On March 
3 he went to Town Meeting at Jean Baptiste Rousseau’s Inn (later called the 
Union Hotel), where Ancaster Township officers were chosen for the coming year, 
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officers such as Assessor, Tax Collector, Constable, Road Master, Fence Viewer, and 
Pound Keeper. They also decided local problems like ownership markings for pigs, 
‘the height of fences, animals running at large, where road work should be done, 
etc. The 26th was Ben's twenty-seventh birthday, but he split stakes all day. 


Benjamin was undoubtedly a busy man, constantly helping others and being 
helped. His chores were still varied, requiring many skills, but although he still 
‘threshed grain and hauled firewood, he now spent more time cutting fence material 
for the fence-building days to come. Many of his jobs were repetitious, recurring 
‘day after day because of the slow, crude, hand-work methods. which made them 
stretch out endlessly. 


During April Benjamin dressed flax, threshed oats and wheat and winnowed 
them, and hauled them to the mill. He split rails, laid the bottom rails for a fence, 
and laid up a fence around the field which he had cleared and sowed with wheat 
in the Fall of 1799. He also helped his daddy (as he always called his father) and 
his neighbours to split rails and make fence. He helped Abraham Luce lay the 
foundation for his new house; helped him raise it, log by log, put the roof rafters 
on and shingle it. He also helped Abraham hunt for and find his cattle, a chore 
which fortunately took only one day because they had strayed less than five miles 
into the forest and the searchers soon heard the cow-bells. He cut down trees, hauled 
them to a pile, piled them high with the help of two neighbours and four yoke of 
oxen, and set fire to the pile. He ploughed and harrowed his garden, and hauled 
and spread wood-ashes and dung to fertilize it. He girdled trees in the uncleared 
part of his farm so that they would die and become quite dry for cutting and 
‘burning the next year. Twice during the month he had to shoe his sled because the 
wooden saplings used as runners for it had worn thin. He set out several apple 
trees, three pears, and one cherry tree. One rainy day he resoled his shoes and 
made another shaving horse. As usual, he went to meeting on Sundays. 


Once more Benjamin was a busy man performing a wide variety of tasks, 
which emphasizes how self-sufficient the early settlers had to be. It also reveals 
his skill in overcoming the monotony of his existence, by switching jobs frequently. 
Possibly his most astonishing entry was the one that displayed his appreciation of 
the fertilizing value of wood-ashes and dung. 


Benjamin spent half the month of May clearing more ground; cutting trees, 
saplings and brush; and hauling them into piles for burning. The rest of the month 
-was spent in ploughing, harrowing, and furrowing his fields, and sowing or planting 
‘flax, oats, corn, and potatoes. He spent one day at Abraham Luce’s burning frolic 
where a group of neighbours, with their oxen, gathered to help Abraham haul his 
brush into a pile and burn it. Benjamin is still a man of little leisure, his only 
relaxation being on Sunday at meetings, or reading his Book. His diary rarely men- 
-tions the stable chores or the household tasks, possibly because he considered them 
to: be too trivial to mention. 


In June, Benjamin’s principal job was clearing more of his farm. He cut 
down trees, hauled logs, grubbed out roots, picked up brush, and mowed the willows 
in the swampy area. He cut logs and saplings and prepared a tumip patch; rolled 
logs for his daddy, and was at John Kelly’s frolic. Two of the tools essential at a 
frolic were a barrel of whiskey and a tin dipper, but there is never even a hint 
that Benjamin used either of them. He spent a week ploughing his new ground for 
a buckwheat field. On June 3 he horsebacked to Grimsby, staying overnight at Sam 
Green's. On the 4th (King George IV’s birthday) he did his annual military training 
at John Pettit’s; then, without waiting for the frolic that Colonel Pettit had pre- 
pared, returned: home to Ancaster arriving about midnight. In between other jobs, 
he split rails, made fence, hoed com, and made a broom. 


Thus June was a busy month of planning and preparing for expansion, and 
of watching his crops grow. Potato bugs had not yet invaded Ontario, but there 
must have been many other pests to nibble at his crops. However, lacking insecti- 
cides, Benjamin could only watch and pray that the damage would be light. 


In July, Benjamin’s principal jobs were in connection with his crops. He 
ploughed his new ground and sowed it with buckwheat, broadcasting it by hand; 
then he harrowed it to hide the seed from the birds. He did some clearing and 
burning; hoed his corn, harrowed his new turnip patch, and mowed his hay, leav- 
ing one corner uncut for next year’s seed. He raked and cocked the hay, later 
hauling it in and stacking it. He pulled flax and went to Ancaster Village for sup- 
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plies, including some sugar because he had not yet started to tap his own maple 
trees. He helped his brother build a new house, splitting laths and shingles and 
fastening them to the walls and roof. He also helped John Gordon roll logs, and 
spent one day hauling clay to make his chimney higher. 


The highlight of the month was his brother John’s chopping frolic. At these 
frolics restraint was thrown to the winds. The host prepared for the occasion by 
shooting a deer or two, by getting a barrel of whiskey, and by building a long 
table of rough boards on trestles. The guests prepared by getting their own axes 
sharpened, while their wives baked bread, pies, and cakes, in abundance. At the 
frolic a grog-boss was chosen, his sole function being to keep the tin dipper full. 
Then they picked two captains who chose their teams, one by one, alternately. The 
host had divided part of his forest into two equal sections outlined by fence-rails 
laid on the ground, and one team was allotted to each section in which they were 
to cut down all the trees and underbrush. At a signal the teams started chopping, 
with shouts of encouragement to their team-mates and derisive jeers at their oppo- 
nents. In no time, the shouts of “TIMBER-R-R” and the crashing of the falling 
trees drowned out all other sounds, until finally one team let out a victorious yell 
—they had cleared their section! Then they gathered to watch their crestfallen 
opponents complete their task a few minutes later. After washing up came the huge 
meal, after which the women cleared up and the men finished the day with jigs, 
feats of strength, tall stories, occasional fights, and drinking until the barrel was 
emptied. Many a man left such a frolic with a scratched face, a black eye, a bitten 
nose, or a torn ear. It was rough fun, but they all enjoyed it — even the women- 
folk, who had had one of their rare opportunities to exchange gossip. July, then, 
was a time of cultivating crops and clearing trees from future crop land. 


On August 1 Benjamin made some rakes, and started cradling his oats, helped 
by John Gordon who raked and bound the sheaves, using oat stalks twisted into 
rope. Then they cradled, hauled, and stacked the wheat handy to the threshing floor. 
On the 10th Ben’s cows got lost, causing him to spend two days in the forest hunt- 
ing for them. He helped his daddy stack wheat for three days, then he made a 
harrow, a simple wooden framework with wooden teeth. From the 18th to the 29th 
he ploughed and harrowed his stubble field helped by his twelve-year-old brother 
Isaac who used the ox-prod. August, therefore, might be called the harvest month, 
but in years to come, as more fields were cleared and planted, it would take longer 
than a month to complete the harvest using their slow, hand methods. 


September 1800 began with rain; consequently Benjamin stayed in and made 
an ox yoke. Then he and his brother-in-law threshed and cleaned their seed 
wheat and sowed and harrowed it in. He helped his daddy and John Kelly wash 
wheat and cut up corn. Then for three days two neighbours, Roszell and Luce, 
helped him split fence rails and make fence; and Ben finished the month threshing 
flax, hauling corn, and hauling grain to Rousseau’s mill. September was a time of 
cleaning up the last of his summer jobs, of preparing his crop for market, and a 
time of helping others and being helped. 


In October, Benjamin cut poles, split rails, made fence, took up flax and set 
it out to rot; hauled and husked corn and made a corn-crib to store it in. He cut 
and hauled logs; threshed, cleaned and washed his wheat, and hauled it to the mill. 
It was hard work, but there were three frolics that month. On the 13th there was 
the house-raising for his brother Stephen, who had been married on June 8. Then 
on the 14th he had a corn-husking frolic in his own barn. This was a frolic for 
young people, who were divided into two teams, each of which was assigned to a 
pile of corn. The boys and girls were arranged alternately in two circles, and at 
the signal, they started. There was the usual cheering and jeering, but there was 
also a unique feature at this frolic. When a boy or girl uncovered a cob with a red 
kernel, they kissed the person on their right, or if it was a black kernel, the person 
on their left. Of course, the girls always expressed reluctance, and the boys eager- 
ness, but all stopped work to watch and criticize when a lucky boy found a cob 
with many red or black kernels. After the husking came the usual bountiful dinner, 
followed by dancing and a walk home in the moonlight. The last frolic was on the 
28th when Ben’s daddy had a barn-raising. October, then, was a month of rejoicing 
after a good harvest, and of cleaning up the summer’s tasks. 


Most of November’s varied duties were the same as in past months, but a 
few were different. Ben hauled in the rest of his corn and made another crib to 
store it in. He did the usual chopping and fencing, and made a hog pen. He 
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pulled and buried his turnips, apples, and potatoes, and did his two days’ road 
work according to the township by-law. He quarried some stone to burn for lime, 
and cut and hauled firewood; he jointed shingles for four days, helped his neigh- 
bours and was helped by them. He got a barrel from the cooperage and had it 
filled with salt at Bailey’s salt well, then killed and salted down the hogs, taking 
five days for all this. The highlights of November were a barn-raising for his father- 
in-law Peter Gordon, on the 6th and a nine-inch snowstorm on the 19th. As usual, 
he went to meeting every Sunday. Thus November was a busy, busy month pre- 
paring for winter, building wood piles and protecting the harvest from the frost. 


December brought some new tasks along with the old familiar ones. He cut 
and hauled firewood and some logs with which, on Christmas Day, he built a hovel 
or small shed, roofed it, and made a stable under it. He mended the family’s shoes; 
chinked the back wall of his log home, staked out a piece of his forest, and girdled 
the trees in preparation for a chopping frolic next year. He scoured timber for a 
meeting house; that is, scraped the bark off the logs. He hauled buckwheat, threshed 
and cleaned it, and built bins to store it in. On December 31 he started to thresh 
his wheat, a job that was to last off and on until next May 16. What a difference 
from today, when a combine reaps and threshes a much larger crop in one opera- 
tion, and in one day! December, then, was a month for consolidating everything in 
readiness for the next three months of bitter cold, biting winds, and road-blocking 
snowstorms. Benjamin's diary for this month reveals that he scoured logs for a meet- 
ing house, which would be the first religious structure erected in Ancaster Township. 


Benjamin could now look back over a year of achievement. He had built 
nearly one hundred rods of new fence, cleared nearly six acres of forest, girdled 
the trees in another four acres, and brought into cultivation the four acres cleared 
the year before. He had cleared out the stumps in his first three-acre field, and had 
built a barn and some smaller buildings. He never mentions his women-folk, but 
they. must have been just as busy, and have achieved just as much in their type 
of work. What a glorious year 1800 was! His family had enough food to last until 
the next harvest, and a little bit extra. 


This ends Benjamin Smith’s diary for the year 1800. The variety of jobs he 
performed and the skills he displayed are impressive. It is too bad that he could 
never have enjoyed the leisure that we know today, but we are grateful that he 
left for us this opportunity to peek into the day-to-day life of an Ancaster pioneer, 
and to see what life was like 164 years ago. 


{: LID PEE TE ER I 


A TYPICAL HOME IN 1800 
Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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CROWN PATENTEES OF SALTFLEET TOWNSHIP 
By Mabel Burkholder and T. Roy Woodhouse 


Saltfleet Township, with its 28,925 acres, was one of seven townships sur- 
veyed in 1788, when it became obvious that the Loyalist refugees from the American 
Revolution would never be able to return to their former homes. At first these 
townships were numbered from 2 to 8, but on December 18, 1792, Lieutenant- 
Governor Simcoe changed the numbers to names, For Township #7, he chose the 
name Saltfleet — the name of a Lincolnshire town. 


Saltfleet was first settled by Loyalists, some of whom squatted on the lands 
of their choice prior to the 1788 survey. A few lots were granted to Loyalists who 
settled elsewhere, and some lots were sold and registered in the buyer's name 
with the result that the name of the original patentee is now unknown. 


The Township of Saltfleet filled up rapidly, but, because most of the 
ie got several lots, the first assessment roll of 1816 lists only 102 heads of 
amilies. 


In the following list, the date of the settler’s arrival in Canada (meaning 
arrival at Fort Niagara in most cases), is shown in brackets. The date of the actual 
settlement in Saltfleet could be the same year, but might be a year later. These 
names and registration dates were copied from the County Registry Office by Mabel 
Burkholder, and elaborated by T. Roy Woodhouse: 


BROKEN FRONT CONCESSION 


Lot. Pt of Date 
NAME No. Lot Acres Registered 
John Green (of Grimsby)... da | All 100 Mar. 16, 1813 
bial hambers (1797)... 2 All 100 Mar. 14, 1798 
Jonn Pettit (of Grimsby) (1787)... o All 72 June 30, 1801 
John Pettit, Jr. (of Grimsby) (1787)... sis 4 All 60 May 22, 1805 
Nathaniel Pettit (of Grimsby) (1787) _ 5,6 All 165 Dec. 15, 1796 
Creisnom) Carpenters( (756) 85... OT All 36 May 17, 1802 
Jacob Smith (of Glanford (1788). 8 All 46 June 10, 1801 
(ENGINE TRC Ee (7 Snes ea ee 9 All 70 Sept. 11, 1810 
POMMMO Mi InONg see te All 80 Dec. 31, 1798 
Gershom & John Carpenter (1786)... 11,17 All 180 June 22, 1803 
OREM ee ettEe( L0GT ) iti sy ee 12 All 72 Sept. 15, 1803 
Charles Pettit (of Grimsby) (1787)_......... 13,14 All 128 Oct. 24, 1798 
omental (oO ee dS All 48 Dec. 31, 1798 
Wi ar or se ee eG All 30 Feb. 9, 1811 
Jolm Pettit. Jy... (ot. Grimsby ) (1787) 18 All 40 Oct. 24, 1798 
John Pettit, Sr. (of Grimsby) (1787)... 19 All 40 May 16, 1804 
Thomas Pettit (about 1790, via Nova Scotia) 20 All 42 May § 1, 1798 
David Palmer Utter (before 1796). 2) All 43 May 17, 1802 
GGiinsee Sew et eee a Oo All 40 May 6, 1796 
Thomas Davies (of Barton) (before 1797). 23 All 50 Feb. 24, 1818 
Ephraim Hopkins (bought from A. Jones). 24 All 10 July 8, 1844 
James Wilson eo pee 25, 26" Al Ye. 40." May. 6: 1796 
Hon. William Claus (of Niagara) 26,27 W%, All 50 Nov. 3, 1811 
John Ryckman (about 1788) (to Barton). —-_ 28 All 70 June 30, 1801 
John Secord (of Niagara) . _.. ............. 29 Front 1% Oct. 25, 1830 
William Kent (part of sandy beach) 2 ee Front de Nove S05 332 
Lieut. John Young (of Grand River) _......29 to 32 All 40 May 17, 1802 
Ebenezer Jones (1789) (Ass’t. Surveyor)... 33 “All 200? May 6, -1796 
John Aikman (of Barton) (1786)... 334 All P Dec. 31, 1798 
John Dynes (tract on the Beach)... — 22° May: 8. 1797 
CONCESSION ONE 
Levi Lewis; Jr, (of Grimsby) (1786)_..... 1 All 100 May 16, 1798 
Abijah Chambers (1797)... _... oe ee 2 All 100 Mar. 14, 1798 
John Pettit (of Grimsby.) +(1787)_......._._. 8 All 100 June 30, 1801 
John Pettit, Jr. (ot Grimsby) (1787)... 4 All 100 May 22, 1805 
Nathaniel Pettit (of Grimsby) (1787)... . 5,6 All 200 Dec. 15, 1796 


NAME No. 
Gershom Carpenter (1786). et Niven Pobis if 
Jacob Smith (of Glanford) (1788)_..______.. 8 
James Brundridge (about 1787)... 9 
amieee CuSO eee ee Sn ee ee iced LU, 
‘Gershom and John Carpenter (1786)... TAG. 
Jolin’ C. ‘Petht2(1787)— ch aged 
Charles Pettit (of Grimsby) *(1787) = eA 13°14 
“john” Bigoar. CLV OG). eeetgeecte Sauer ee ten 15 
William, tHalton..0 2.) ie See eee 16 
John Pettit, Jr. (of Grimsby): (1787)... 118 
John. Pettit, Sr. (of Grimsby) (1787 )____..._.. 19 
Thomas Pettit (about 1790 via Nova Scotia) 20 
David Palmer Utter (before .F796)_......-.. 21 
ehogiass Bailey <x 6 esha ae ot ee ee 22, 
Edward Brinley (ass’t. Commisary N.S.) 25 
Augustus Jones (1789) (Dep. Prov. ee, 24 
James Wilson 2, 21 
Hon. William Claus (of. Niagara) . Se | ae ee 26, 27 
John Ryckman (about 1788) (to Barton). 28, 29 
John McDonnell (Butler’s Rangers)... 30 to 32 
Ebenezer Jones (1788) (Ass’t. Surveyor )__ 33 
John- Aikman “Cot Barton): (7 SGaaees oe ee 34 

CONCESSION TWO 

Levi Lewis, Jr. (of Grimsby) (OES) ee 1 
Silas Smith (1787) _ Gao Oe Pere, 
John Pettit (of Grimsby ) 1787) eee 7 et 3 
John Pettit, Jr. (of Grimsby) (1787). __. 4 
Nathaniel Pettit (of Grimsby) ee DO 
Gershom Carpenter (1786) _ se ae ey. 
Jacob Smith (of Glanford ) (178s). RROD S282.) 8 
Jacob Smith, Jr. (of Glanford) (1788)... 9 
Jacob Smith, Sr. (of Glanford ) Shaan Bes od deal 10511 
John C. Pettit GQisins te Ord iA 
Charles Pettit (of Grimsby )_ age Ae ee 13,14 
JohnmBievar 0186) oes ae ee 15 
Gershom and John Carpenter (1786). e641 / 
John Pettit, Sr. (of Grimsby) (1787)... 18 
John Pettit, Sr. (of Grimsby ) (1787) Pes Be. = 119 
Thomas Pettit (about. 1790, via. N.S. )2.3.2.) 290 
David Palmer Utter (before 1796) oe ee Zi 
‘Thomas bailey-< 2. eee, Fae ee eee Oe 22 
Edward Brinley (Ass’t. Commisary N.S.)__ 23 


Augustus Jones (1789) (D.P. Surveyor) _ 24, 26 
Ebenezer Jones (1789) (Ass’t. yea 25 
John Ryckman 27, 28, 32, 33, 34... Blots 


Angus McDonnell (of Niagara). ee 206 1 
CONCESSION THREE 

Levi Jones, Jr. i Grimsby) (1786)_. ] 
Silas Smith (1787) ee Oe 
Robert Isaac Dey Gray (Sol’r General) _ ah eee 3 
John Pettit, Jr. (of Grimsby) (1767 4,12 
Robert Isaac Dey Gray (Solicitor Gen.)_._.... 5,6 
Capt. Bernard Frey (Butler’s Ranvers 2 
pores, Ged clon \.ciax 0s 0 els eine i eed 8 
Jacob Smith, Jr. (of Glanford) (1788)... 9 
Jacob Smith, Sr. (of Glanford) (1788) LOE 
Charles Pettit (of Grimsby) (1787)... ——Ss-:13 


Capt. Benjamin Pawling (Butler's Rangers). 14 
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1802 
1801 
1804 
1798 
1803 
1803 
1798 
1798 
1811 
1798 
1804 
1798 
1802 
1796 
1804 
1796 
1796 
1811 
1801 
1811 
1796 
1798 


1798 
1802 
1801 


, 1805 


L796 
1802 
1801 
1816 
1801 
1803 
1798 
1798 
1803 
1798 
1804 
1798 
1802 
1796 
1804 
1796 
1796 
1798 
1801 


1798 
1802 
1801 
1803 
1801 
1804 
1818 
1816 
1801 
1798 
1798 


Lot: ~ Pt: of - Date 


NAME No. Lot Acres Registered 
POmmmuigcar el (G6) o8 2 e 15 Alla =te0: (Dec. 31. °1798 
Richard “london. (before 1793)... 16,17 7 Alli; 200°. May 1:7, 1802 
Hannah Cowell (Barth. London Ist?) 18, 19:.°,-Al) ©200- -June -24, 1802 
COVEY SSSI Iara) gotten se ie A ee cee eee 20 All 100 June: 10, 1818 
Werte Gorman: (100 jews. i fo Ble aer All 2200 Dees Ol 1798 
Joseph Petry, Sr. (Sgt. Butler’s Rangers)... 23 All 100 July 10, 1801 
Slephens |OMES. STs (1 G9). 24,25 All 200 April 25, 1811 
WV EEom Gate OL O9 id ee cee ae, ...26to28 All 300 May 17, 1802 
Were tem GO eee ata ty 29 All 100 Oct. 8, 1803 


Ebenezer Jones, Sr. (1789) (Ass’t. Surveyor) 30, 31 All 200 May 6, 1796 
Timothy Thompson 
and John Carscallen (of Fredericksburgh) 32to34 All 300 Jan. 17, 1811 


CONCESSION FOUR 


@atharine Geale eo PAs ae Cee a All 100 Jan. 13, 1816 
Sse OUI Ut ele et 2to4 All. 300 May 17, 1802 
SDN (eo OA, el Oa See 5.6 All 200 Jan. 19, 1818 
JohmeChisholm (about. 1794)... 15:0 All 200 Dec. 21, 1798 
Hon. Robert Hamilton 9, 10, 18, 19... 4 lots All 400 Sept. 3, 1803 
altho St ox SS a nS 11,12 All 200 May 17, 1802 
Abijah Chambers (about 1796)... ____._. 13 All 100 Mar. 14, 1798 
(ON SV AES AIG 6) Tose ee | ee a 14 All 100 June 10, 1818 
Pa tate ony cl eer eee 15 All 100 July 25, 1836 
OTE COLOme ee, ee ne 16 N'% 50 June 11, 1836 
Wold Combsaa9 oe Pent eA Oa 16 SY pO” “Dec. G1, 1836 
ined ik ce See he Oe en Une ek eA 1 rs All 100 Nov. 18, 1844 
JERS” Ue cin A Sees & ee ane ee 20,21 All 200° June’ 30; 1801 
cei Deny OTs ta lene. Pl ee eas} All 200 July 10, 1801 
Adam Green (1787) . terme A. All 100 Feb. 10, 1797 
Mary Gage (1790) (widow ‘of John) _ Hs poet 25:26 All 200 May _ 6, 1796 
John McDavid (or McDeade) (1792)... af AYE “00 May" 27. 1622 
NipneGavewel OG me ares 8 8 8 28 All 100 Oct. 8, 1803 


Timothy Thomson 
and John Carscallen (of Fredericksburgh).. 29,30 All 200 Jan. 17, 1811 


PATE Smee CCCLCOME.: Feat ee es. oT All 100 Aug. 12, 1818 
Pipa Ones sl) OO pe wok 2 O2,.30 All 200 May _ 6, 1796 
Deeg aC ew OO se 34 All 100 May 6, 1796 


CONCESSION FIVE 


[Pahl ho | esa sie 9 are eee 1 All 100 May 17, 1802 
Silese oie nly 6 pee a All 100 May 17, 1802 
Hon. Robert Hamilton (of Queenston) __ ee as All 100 Sept. 14, 1803 
ee ee EC es oe ee 4 All —§ 100 1866 
Pela Ween) 5 All 100 1869 
eer mneit Cte fee eee 6 Part 1868 
INCE Ws | 2CODSt 20. a5 oe oe 6 Part 1872 
(ANTES. EVO 2 lek oe ce 5 ee Jit All: 200 Feb. . 7, 1810 
Adam Vrooman (Sgt. Butler’s Rangers)... 9toll All 300 Dec. 31, 1798 
(atliavine tGealien en 2 12 All 100: Jan. 30; 1816 
Pinilemejomese Gl (G0)... 2 ee 13.14 All 200 ~- May 17; 1802 
Pitre lonesmi G0) 15te17** Ail 300 - Dec. 31, 1798 
Abel Land (about 1787) 18,19 All 200 May 17, 1802 
WOM vismOly OA tee ee Arse 20, 23 All 200 Oct. 24, 1798 
pornos Davis L000, ed 91,22 All 200 Oct. 24, 1798 
NIA rectm CLT Sy))c. se 24t0o26 All 300 Feb. 10, 797 
Jeremian London (about. (1792) _..2.2 2 27,28 All: <200 Mar. 10, | 7 v0 
John Thatcher (about 1793)... 99,30 All: 200 Dec. 31, 1798 
Tetra tlariel eee eee 31,32 All 200 Nov. 1, 1833 
see ual Ob Tor) (G) 194 8°) ear ae ee 33,34 All 200 May 6, 1796 


CONCESSION SIX 


Lot 
NAME No. 
Hon. Robert Hamilton (of as teers lto3 
John “Fweedle'...c¢e6. 0. ao 2 eel eee 4 
Willian: Cowell tou. es eee ie 4 
Thomas? weedle a7) Se es ‘ahem Gay 
Flenry Di liamiss te ee 5 
Zachariah’ Tacos: Si a 6 
Jheophilus: Samipsoni... ao <2 a) 
Margaret “MWipCoole. tee ee ee ae ee ae 
Ani AN YGe) ce me ee ee 
Sarah Myersa4.....t0s" 3 ae ek eee ee See 14 
bopert. avis ( L(04)°2 ee ee ee 15, 16 
Samlivel  WillisniSi. 25) a ee ee 17 to 19 
Ebenezer Jones (1789) (Ass’t. Surveyor). 20.21 
Adam Vicon, “CliG7)0 oe ee ee 2923 
Benjamin Smith (Grimsby) (1788) OSE Hs 24, 25 
wWiliami Gage: (1080) ee. 26 to 28 
John Ghent (about 1796)... 29 
Robert Isaac Dey Gray (Solicitor Gen.)_..... 30 
Wiliam? Davis. (1790). Fe ats 
Augustus Jones (1789) (D.P. Surveyor) 33;134 
CONCESSION SEVEN 
William Crooks (of Grimsby) ( sia 23 Litore 
James Crooks (of Niagara) (1791)... 4to6 
Thomas F. Sampson... Bet on 
Alexander “Woodcou jeer fe 9, 10 


Rene Augustin, Comte de Chalus (Niagara) ck wal 


Jean Louis, Vicomte de Chalus Paani old 12,13 S$ 4.All 


Philip Jones C1F89 ie rae west 
Ebenezer Jones (1789) (Asst Surveyor) ee. 16 to 21 
pees avidsans 2-2 eal Ok Re eee 22, 
sosephesChiniquy: 2% x 365. ee ee 
Philip Jones. (1789) «1,41... Re ss 6: 
Robert Isaac Dey Gray (Solicitor Gen. ae . ae 
John Ghent (about 1796) RERUN Wed _ 28, 29 
Thomas Ghent (about 1796) See oOo 
William Davis (1790) _ 32 
Elizabeth Murray (daug. of ‘Lt, 84th ‘Reg’t. ei) 
William and James Crooks (of Niagara) ees 34 


CONCESSION EIGHT 


Thomas Butler, Jr. (of Niagara) lto3 
Rene Augustin, Comte de Chalus (Niagara). 4 to 6 
Peter Ball et: al. (of Niagara): 05. so A 
Quetton St. George 8, 9, 12, 13. 4 lots 
Alexander Wood _. 10 
James Crooks (of Niagara) (1781)... ey SRE 14,15 
James Davidson 16, 22, 23. eR ees 1s 
John D. Servos (of Niagara). ee eer ay ga 
Jean Louis, Vicomte de Chalus ( Niagara)... nae 19 to 21 
Alexander Milnina (about 1796)... 94 to 26 
Elizabeth Murray 27596. 0S)io Gewese tite 
James Darickson ( 1794). Wie 29, 30 
ee Davis Tgp). eae ey Pee | Oe Fe 2.00 
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1803 
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1797 
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1801 
1797 
1798 


1807 
1807 
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1807 
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1807 
1798 
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1807 
1807 
1798 
1801 
1798 
1802 
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1805 
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